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om STATE OF THE BAROMETER, &c. High Water at Leith for 

From Aug. 26th to September 25th, 1812, D 
ii in the vicinity of Edinburgh. ay- = 
— Th. 47 
1812. |Barom.|Uhermom4 Rain. | Weather. Fr, 2112 10/12 33 
96 | $0.09) 52 0.1 {Rain 4] 1 18] 38 
27150.2 | 52)62 | 0.02; Showers |] 5] 1 59] 2 20 
28} SO0.51] 48 [65 6] 2 421 3° 3 
29 | 30.84] 49 W. 7) 3 26] 3 46 
30 $0.35} 50) 62 |——|Cloudy th, 8] 4 8] 4 30 
40 | 0% Fr 4 53] 5 15 
1 [80.3 JAS Iisa 10] 5 381 6 2 
2150.25 48 | Clear Sa. 11] 6 27] 6 Sl 
32), 0.18} Rain M. 121 7 #171 7 «42 
4120.05 | 45 169 | ——] Clear Tu. 18] 8 8] 8 34 
66 | W. 14) 9 1] 9 27 
G 46 65 Th. 15] 9 54110 21 
7) 20.21 1 47 166 Fr. 16)10 48]11 15 
50 | O19) Rain Sa. 17/11 42112 10 
91 09.054 SE 160) Su. 18/12 — 
| OLS) M. 19} 1 5] 1 83 
00.15] 53 (66 | ——j Clear 2 2 380 
12190.05] 49 [67 | lw. 21| 2 58] 3 
13} 50.15] 50 | 65 Th. 22} 3 56] 4 25 
14 | 80.24) 51 | 66 Fr. 23} 4 55) 5 25 
15} 20.12] 52 | 66 Sa. 241 5 53) 6 22 
16)29.9 | 54 | —— Su. 25] 6 50) 7 19 
29.99] 48 | 62 | 0.02| Showers || Mm. 96] 7 8 14 
18 | 30.12] 38 |63 | ——] Clear Tu. 8 38} 9 4 
19 | 30.22} 42 | 64 W. 28) 9 28] 9 53 
20)50. | 46168 | 0.02] Showers} Th 299/10 14)10 37 
21 29.95] 45 |60 |——jClear g0/10 59/11 22 
22/30.1 | 46 Showers 31/11 42/12 5 

23130.2 | 58 [59 | ——| Clear 

04.130.1 | 40 161 MOON’S PHASES 

25|30.1 | 35 |53 | 0.01| Shower Por 
Apparent time at Edinburgh. 

D M- 

New Moon 5 11 57 morning 
First Quart. 13 2 12 aftern. 
Full Moon 20 8 38 morning 
Quantity of Rain,...cecccese-O.95 Last Quart. 27 2 40 morning 


October 10. River Tweed closes. 
25. King George III.’s accession 1760. 
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Description of Caste. 


HE remains of this ancient edifice 
are situated on the south side of 
the river Tay, about four miles below 
the town of Perth. It was once a 
fortress of great strength and extent, 
but has for many years been uninha- 
bited, and only its ruins now remain. 
About the middle of the fourteenth 
century, Elcho, along with other cx- 
tensive lands in Perthshire, was ac- 
quired by the family of Wemyss, 
whose property had before been en- 
tirely situated within the county of 
Fife. On the 28th of August 1511, 
Sir David Wemyss obtained from 
King James [V. charters, by which all 
his lands in both counties were erect- 
ed into one free barony. He accom- 
panied that monarch to the battle of 
Flodden, where he fell, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son of the same name, 
who also, under the following reign, 
was honoured with many marks of roy- 
al favour. His son, Sir John Wemyss, 
was much esteemed by Queen Ma- 
ty, and remained steadily attached 
to the cause of that unfortunate prin- 
cess ; he received from her a confirm- 
ation of his titles to the lands of El- 
cho. <A successor, of the same name, 
was in equal favour with Charles I., 
and was raised by that monarch to the 


honour of the peerage. He was crea- 
ted first Lord Wemyss of E/cho,which 
seems to indicate that place te have 
been then the principal seat of the fa- 
mily, He was afterwards dignified, 
however, with the title of Earl of 
Wemyss; and Lord Elcho then be- 
came the title of the eldest son. David 
Lord Elcho, son of James, fourth Earl 
of Wemyss, having engaged in the re- 
bellion of 1745, was attainted, and ren- 
dered incapable of succeeding : thetitle, 
in consequence, became dormant ; and 
the Earl made a disposition of his pru- 
perty in Fifeshire, in favour of his thicd 
son James, who transmitted it to !i. 
son William, now General We: °- 
of Wemyss Castle. On the 29th “.pi:. 
1787, Lord Elcho died at Paris, an 
the title then descended to >. 
brother Francis, who was 
support the dignity of the pecrage by 
being left heir to the immense proj» x- 
ty of his maternal grandiather, Colo- 
nel Francis Charteris. He puccassed 
extensive estates in Eat Lothian, 
where he built the house AraisSeld, 
and another on a scale oi 
ry magnificence at Gosiurd, now cal. 
led Wemyss House. He was succecd- 
ed in 1808, by his grandson Francis, 
sixth Eas] of Wemyss, to whom Elcho 
Castle still belongs, thourh he has not 
any residence in ite neighbourhood. 
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Monthly Memoranda in Natural His- 
for 


POLAR BEAR—A live speci- 

men of the White Bear, (Ursus 
maritimus,) has, within these few 
weeks, been received at Leith. It is 
quite a young animal. It is destined, 


‘we understand, for the Professor of 


Natural History in the University ; 
and we are glad to learn that a den 
is preparing in the College grounds, 
by order of the Magistrates as patrons 
of the University, where the animal 
may be kept alive, and attain its full 
size. It was taken, according to our 
information, on an ice-float, in the 
West Greenland seas, in the end of 
May or beginning of June last, by 
Mr Scoresby, jun. of Whitby. That 
gentleman, (the same who has favour- 
ed the world with the frst accurate 
drawing of the common whale*,) be- 
ing a keen naturalist, resolved to ob- 
serve its manners and the progress of 
its growth, and had a large hogshead 
fitted up as a cage for its reception. 
It was daily washed with pailfuls of 
sea water, and was fed with all kind 
of offals. It grew rapidly ; and from 
being a mere cub, having probably 
been brought forth in March, it is 
now equal in size toa very large mas- 
tiff. It has even increased in size 
since its arrival here, three weeks 
ago; its teeth, in particular, have 
become larger, and more prominent. 
At present, fresh water is every day 
pumped into the hogshead, till it be 
about half full : the young bear shews 
its happiness, by incessantly rolling 
and tumbling among the water, and 
by uttering growling notes of satis- 
faction. It seems very impatient of 
heat; and therefore, in constructing 
even a temporary den, the coolest si- 
tuation should be chosen, and means 
should be taken for producing anarti- 


* Memoirs of the Wernerian Society, 
vol. i. Compare Mr Scoresby’s figure with 
the unnatural representation given by M. 
La Cepede ip his Histoire des Cétacées. 


ficial cold. Allowing the animal con- 
stant access to a cistern of water, or 
throwing plenty of water upon it dai- 
ly, seem very obvious means, and will 
probably be found indispensable, 

A polar bear was kept for several 
years in the collection at the Tower 
of London, where a cistern and den 
were allotted for it. It died about 
four years ago. ‘Two or three white 
bears are described as kept in the 
National Menagerie at Paris*. One 
is mentioned as having been seven 
years an inmate, and feeding only 
on bread, of which it was satisfied with 
6lb. a-day. The young bear at 
Leith devours bullocks liver or gar- 
bage of fish greedily. We are not 
aware of the white bear having ever 
before been kept alive in Scotland. 

In Iceland, a few white bears make 
their appearance every season, being 
wafted on ice-floats, as is believed, 
from the opposite coast of East Green- 
land, which is only a short distance 
from the north of Iceland: Sir George 
Mackenzie, it may here be noticed, 
brought from that island, in 1810, an 
entire skin of a full grown bear, whicl 
he presented to the University Mu- 
seum, and which has been stuffed, 
and placed in that excellent and im- 
proving collection. 

When full grown, the Greenland 
bear is from 10 to 12 feet long. All 
the accounts of voyages to high north- 
ern latitudes contain descriptions of the 
great numbers,vast strength,anddread- 
ful fierceness of this animal. They of- 
ten pass along ice-bergs some leagues 
from land, attracted by the powerful 
carrion smell of the rejected érangs oF 
carcases of the whales when stript ot 
the blubber. During winter they he 
buried under the snow, perliaps at 
the depth of 20 or 30 feet; long sfu- 
racks, or chimneys for breathing, 


marking their places. In Hudson's 
Bay, 


+ La Ménagerie du Museum Nationale 
d’Hist, Nat. 
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Bay, the people belonging to the 
English factories sometimes amuse 
themselves with destroying the bears 
in their winter retreats. 


CANONMILLS, N 
29th Sept. 1812. 


Proceedings of the CALEDONIAN Hor- 
TICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


T the general meeting of this So- 
ciety, held on Fuesday the Sth 
September in the Physictan’s Hall, it 
was reported from the Committee of 
Prizes, that they had met on the 7th 
of July, and examined several speci- 
mens of forced peaches and seedling 
pinks, and that the medal for the for- 
mer was due to Mr Ingram at Torry, 
and for the latter to Mr Henderson 
at Delvine. 

At this meeting there was a very 
fine display of fruit, considering the 
backwardness of the season, particu- 
larly peaches, nectarines, apricots, 
grapes, green gage plums, and jargo- 
nelle pears. On report of the Com- 
mittee of Prizes, medals were awarded 
as follows 


Peacnrs.—First medal, to Mr Barton at 
Bothwell Castle. 
Second medal, to Mr Archibald at Dal- 
housie Castle. 
NECTARINES.—First medal, to Mr Trotter 
at Alva. 
Second, to Mr Barton. 
AprRIcoTs.—First, to Mr Kirk at Smeaton. 
Second, Mr Macdonald at Dalkeith. 
GRAPEs.—First, to Mr William Wright, 
Leith. 
Second, to Mr Porteous at Drummore. 
GREEN GaGEs.—First, to Mr Ford at Tyn- 
ingham. 
Second, to Mr Reid, at Lees. 
JARGONELLES.—First, to Mr Barton. 
Second, to Mr Kirk. 
GOOSEBERRIES.—First, to Mr Affleck at 
Hirsell. 
Second, to Mr Archibald. 
SEEDLING to Mr 
Henderson at Delvine. 
Second, to Mr Mitchell at Moncrieff 
House. 


The Committee appointed to exam- 
ine the Home-MapbE WINES report- 
ed, that no fewer than ¢thirty-swo 
specimens had been produced, most 
of them of excellent quality ; but that, 
upon the whole, (it having been pre- 
viously determined that only one me- 
dal should this year be awarded) they 
had given the preference to a white 
currant wine marked | 

Ce vin d*Ecosse 

Merite quelque chose 5 
and that on opening the sealed letter 
with that motto, it was found to be- 
long to Mrs ‘Thomson, 10, Picardy 
Place, Edinburgh. 

Several communications were read, 
particularly a letter on the culture of 
sea-cale, by Dr John C. Lettsom, 
London; observations on the Egyp- 
tian ground onion, by Dr Duncan, 
sen.; on protecting the blossom of 
green gage plums, by Mr Kirk at 
Smeaton; and an account of a large 
and early apple, which grows freely 
from cuttings, by Mr Porterfield, 
gardener at St Bernards. 

The following gentlemen were du- 
ly admitted members, viz. 


ORDINARY. 
The Rev. Laurence Adamson, Cupar, Fifer 
Francis Balfour, Esq. of Fernie. 
James Bryce, Esq. surgeon. 
George Gardner, Esq. of the Customs. 
William Henderson, Esq. merchant. 
Mr Alexander Wright, secdsman. 
Mr Alexander Melviile, at Oxenford Castle. 
CORRESPONDING. 

Mr William Air, seedsman, Coldstream. 
Mr Alexander Gibson, gardener at Black- 

shicls. 
* The names of nearly thirty candi- 
dates for admission were enrolled at 
this meeting; a pleasing earnest of 
the progress and success of the insti- 
tution. 

The third anniversary dinner was 
afterwards held in Macewan’s large 
room, where about 50 members dined. 
Dr Duncan, sen. was in the chair, 
and was supported by the Earl of Le- 
ven, Lord Torphichen, Colonel Cal- 

derwood, 


| 


* 
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derwood, Dr Rutherford, Dr Hare, 
Se.3 Mr Dickson and Mr P. 
Neill, the secretaries, acting as crou- 
piers. Many very. appropriate toasts 
were given, and several excellent songs 
promoted the entertainment of the 
evening. 


Remarks on PinKERtON’s Etymology 
of the Picts, 


To the Editor of the Scots Magazine. 
SIR, 


HOEVER has read Pinkerton’s 
History of Scotland, will be apt 
to imagine that it was written with 
the sole intention of decrying the 
Celts, and panegyrising his own dar- 
ling Picts. The epithets bestowed 
on the Scottish Ce/ts are such as dis- 
grace even decent abuse, and impress 
an indelible stain on the Author,.— 
When a man thus prejudiced, and per- 
verted, attempts any investigation, the 
result must be erroneous. Havin 
chosen a favourite hypothesis, he 
moulds every thing to answer it— 
Every author who differs from him, is 
a mean ignorant fellow, a low quib- 
bler, an unprincipled forger, &c. and 
when the whole store of sinister epi- 
thets is exhausted, he threatens to 
make TJorfeus swallow them alive at 
one mouthful without salt. Of all 
his eccentric attempts, that of endea- 
vouring to derive his favourite Prks 
from the Gothick language is not the 
least laughable, and to that I shall at 
present confine myself. 

“Vol. I. page 367. He gives us 
the names of the Prks, according to 
the Anglo Belgic writer, viz. Peohtas, 
Peahtas, Pehtas, and then from the 
Saxon Chronicle, Pihtus, Pyhtas and 
Pehtas. He next quotes Ethe/werd 
for Peochte and Pihti. Winton, he says, 
calls them Peyehis, Pechts and Pihts. 
Wittichind names them Pehiti or 
Pekt, The Greek and Roman writ- 


ers, (he adds) call them and 


Peukini, in their original seats on the 
Luxine sea, being the real names Pihts 
and Peughts mollified and rendered 
more distinct.” 

He then proceeds, (page $68) to 
inform us that the writers of a declin- 
ing age unfortunately termed them 
Pitz, which gave rise to great confu- 
sion, tho’ only the real name of Pyhts 
softened to Roman pronunciation.— 
After a short digression, in which he 
abuses C/audian for using the expres- 
sion, nec falso nomine Picti, he again 
proceeds thus: * But to return to the 
Picti, the Romans unhappily not cat- 
ching from the pronunciation the 
old name Peukiniz, must have been 
puzzled how to modify this Barbaric 
term; for as Pdi in Latin signified 
Wood-Peckers, a victory over these 
Piki would have sounded edd in their 
annals, The Cumraig Britons called 
them Phichtiaid, and the Romans could 
only have latinized this name Ficti, 
which was worse and worse ; for a bat- 
tle with feigned people would have 
been matter of laughter. From Scan- 
dinavian pronunciation the name was, 
Vici, towns,—or Victi, conqured,—or 
Pecti, carried, so that the confusion 
was endless, Picti coming first to 
hand, took the place of all.” 

From this very consistent narration 
we draw the following important facts, 
Imo, That the Romans were acquain- 
ted with the Welch and Scandinavian 


pronunciation. 2do, That they were 


‘in a terrible dilemma to find a name 


for their newly conquered enemies; 
and, lastly, that they were in no dilem- 
ma at all, but took the first name that 
occurred. 
Our author then calls to his aid the 
following names, every one of which 
he identifies with the word Pik, viz, 
Vecturiones, Vect-Veriar, Vika, Vikir, 
Vicha, Vichir, Vets, Vets, and. Pilitr. 
The only conclusion he draws, 1s ® 
sort of indirect hint, that the P2ks 
are, like the Norwegians, the men 
of Vik. This is a result or to 
bave been expected from so redoubted 
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a Champion as Pinkerton, especially 
when the cause of his favourite Piks 
was at stake, for after all his labour, 
instead of giving us any satisfactory 
analyses of the name, he tells us in ef- 
feet, that they were Picts because 
they were Picts, 

It is much to be regretted that 
Pinkerton’s predilection for Pikism 
has led him se completely astray, for 
every man of candour must allow, 
that the materials he has collected, 
are of the very first importance, not- 
withstanding his misapplication of 
them; and even from these, without 
further aid, | hope to give a satistac- 
tory solution of the Precis. 

Claudian beforementioned has the 
following line, 

Nec falso nomine Picti. 

That is, the Picts aptly so called, or 
the Picts so called from painting them- 
selves. 

Isidorus, in his Origines, says Scott, 
propria fingua nomen habent a picio 
Corpore, eo quod Aculeis Ferreis cum 
atramento variarum figurarum Stigmate 
annotantur, i.e. The Scots have a name 
in their own language from their 
painted bodies, because they are mark- 
ed with the resemblance of various 
figures, by ink, and iron needles. 

Unfortunately for Pinkerton, the 
famous Chronicon Pictorum, on which 
he lays so much stress, and which he 
so highly eulogizes, contains the ver 
words now quoted from /sidorus, wit 
the exception that Picti is written in- 
stead of Scofz, a matter of no import- 
ance whatever ; if the Picts were only 
painted Scots, a circumstance highly 

robable, as the same /szdorus speak- 
ing of the Scythians, adds, De quibus 
originem duxerunt Scoti et Pictt, i.e. 
from whom the Scots and Picts drew 
their origin. 

Tho’ every authority, which Pink- 
arton has quoted, is point blank a- 
gainst his hypothesis, still he persists, 
and hopes to make good his point, by 
re that the Picts are the men of 


The Chronicon Pictorum asserts that 
the Picts had a name in their own 
/anguage, from painting their Bodies. 
Claudian says the same, and both are 
corroborated by /sidorus. l’inkerton 
has ransacked every dialect and rami- 
fication of the Gothic language in vainy 
in search of the name, and it must fole 
low that the Gothic was not the lane 
guage of the Picts, Indeed tt would 
not have been beneath the cignity of 
Pinkerton, to have searched tor this 
name in the Gaelic, where so many 
concurring testimonies declared it was 
to be found, and I shall now endeavour 
to supply the defect. 

In the Gaelic, Pick (synonimous 
with the Latin Pica) signifies a Mag- 
frye, and its regular adjective Pichtach, 
signifies Pye-coloured, or variegated, 
and hence the Romans formed their 

The other Gaelic name of the Picts, 
viz. Cruineacht, also signifies Painted, 
and the verb Cruinicam signifies to 
Paint. 

Isidorus, Claudian, and the Chroni- 
con Pictorum, do therefore rightly as- 
sert, that the Picts had a name in their 
own language, viz. the Gaelic, and 
the strict coincidence in sound and 
signification betwixt the Gaelic Pick- 
tach and the Roman Picii, places the 
matter beyond the possibility of a 
doubt. I need only add, that Cruin- 
eacht, the other name of the Picts, a- 
grees in signification with the two 
former. 

The Picts, therefore, were Scots; 
they spoke the Gaelic language, and 
their only discriminating characteris- 
tic was, that they painted their bodies. 
The same Druidic monuments, the 
same names of places, occur in the 
Pictish asin the Gaelic district, and 
considering the great mass of evidence, 
both positive and circumstantial, ed 
which this position is supported, I do 
not hesitate to adopt Mr Pinkerton’s 
favourite phrase, and denominate it 
Historic ‘TRuTH. 

Sept. 10th, 1812, 
Me- 
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Memoirs of the Progress of Manufac- 
tures, Chemistry, Science, and the 


Fine Aris. 
HE Board of Ariculture lately ex- 


amined some experiments on tim- 
ber proposed by Capt. Layman, for the 
purpose of preparing forest trees for 
immediate conversion on being felled, 
by which the specific gravity is much 
diminished, and the sap-wood render- 
ed useful, as well as the strength and 
duration of timber considerably in- 
creased. ‘The following was the re- 
sult : 


Experiments on Pieces of Wood 12 


inches in length and 1 inch square. 


ewt. Ib. 
1. Poplar unprepared, broke 
2. Ditto, prepared in three 
hours, from a tree ina 
growing state*, bore 3 32 
3. Seasoned oak, unprepared, 
broke with - - 7 
4. Seasoned oak, prepared, 
bore - - - § 6 
This piece, when broken, 
proved to be naturally 
imperfect ; but a sound 
_ prepared by Capt. 
ayman appears to have 
sustained - - 1007 
5. Sap oak, prepared, by re- 
moving the cause of de- 
cay, bore - - 8 S84 
A counter-part piece of dit- 
to, unprepared, appears 
tohave broken with only 
536 Ib. exclusive of its 
tendency to decomposi- 
tion 


3 60 


* This experiment was made to shew in 
how short a time wood could be prepared 
for use from a growing tree—but a young 
growing Weymoth Pine, three days in pre- 
paring, was increased in strength from 213 
to 4504. 


cwt. Ib 
6. Common foreign deal un. 
prepared, broke with 
7, Ditto, ditto, prepared, bore 4 60 
Being an_ increase in 
strength of one half, ex- 
clusive of duration given 
to the wood. 
The importance of this discovery, by 
which the consumption of timber, so 
essential to the strength and _pros- 
perity of the nation, may be very con- 
siderably reduced, and trees of rapid 
growth naturalized to the inferior 
soils of Great Britain, rendered su- 
perior to what we have for many 
years supinely depended on foreign 
countries to supply, even for the 
means of supporting our navy, re- 
quires no explanation. 


M. Lechenault, the botanist at- 
tached to the Expedition of Discovery 
of the celebrated D’Entrecasteaux, 
has afforded the first scientific ac- 
count of the celebrated Upas tree of 
Java, 


The Anthiar, Fr. Antiaris toxica- 
ria, forms a new genus in the class 
Monecia, Linn.—Male Flowers. 
Many, contained in a common re- 
ceptacle inverted ; open at the apex 5 
situate on a long footstalk. The in- 
side of this receptacle is thickly co- 
vered with scales, curved at the top, 
and inclosing the anthera, numerous; 
and which have short filaments and 
are bilocular.— Female Flowers. Ca- 
lyx imbricated from 10—12, succu- 
lent; corolla 0; styles 2, divaricated ; 
the germ forms a drupe of the shape 
of an acorn, with the styles persist 
ent.—The leaves obtusely ovate, rigid 
and firm to the touch, and slightly 
scabrous ; the wood of the tree ss 
white ; the gum it produces viscous 
and bitter ; of the colour of milk, with 
occasionally a yellowish tinge, and 
flows abundantly on incision. in 
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On the Beauty of the Human Form. 
(From the Italian of Sauverio Bettinelli.) 


PROPOSE to treat of the human 

figure, contemplated in its exterior 
appearance. Nothing, among visible 
objects, is so worthy of admiration, or 
does any excite such rapture in the 
beholder. Painters and sculptors be- 
came immortal by a single statue and 
representation of human beauty, which 
their successors for ages studied, but 
never equalled: how then will it be 
with the living and original beauty ? 
Man in paradise was certainly perfect, 
because formed by the Supreme Author 
in love and favour, outwardly even 
after his own image; but men born 
after the fall no longer possessed per- 
fect beauty; they had it distributed 
in various portions, and always com- 
_ bined with defects. Hence artists, in 
their endeavours to form a beauty 
truly complete, were forced to seek 
these portions in different persons, to 
select the lower of every beauty, and 
expunging the defects, to combine a 
complex figure of their own invention. 
‘Thus a perfect model of beauty has 
been transmitted to us only in the 
Grecian statues, because the Greeks 
contessediy succeeded in such an un- 
dertaking better than any other nation, 
and knew how to unite all, or almost 
all, the perfections dispersed thro’ the 
species. Among us, Raphael, above 
all others, studying these examples, 
was the painter of beauty. All men 
speak of this quality, all judge of it, 
nor is there any subject of discussion 
more frequent among societies of both 
sexes. Is the judgment which they 
form correct? All trust 
to their eyes, follow their taste, their 
prejudices; but do they understand 
the subject, or have they even studied 
it? A philosopher must divest him- 
self of prejudices, must rise above the 
senses, must ennoble his thoughts ; the 
subject is loftier and more abstruse 
than is commonly imagined. 

The best observers maintain, that 
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to qualify the mind to judge well of 
beauty, it must be elevated, and the 
heart pure; hence sensual and vicious 
men are unfit for such a judgment.— 
The sentiment of beauty is in itself 
innocent, and even sublime ; modesty 
and shame form part of it, whence the 
licentious painter, or poet, can never 
attain il. 

According to Plato, it is easier to 
say what beauty is not, than to define 
precisely what it is. Its essence is a 
secret of nature not yet discovered, 
altho’ it has been excellently treated 
of by great philosophers, We see it, 
we feel it, we admire it, with a tran- 
sport proportioned to the sensibility of 
our character; but each forms the 
idea of it according to his own taste, 
as with regard to food, without any 
general rule, Some have gone so far 
as to say, that there is no real beauty 
existing in nature, because philosophers 
themselves differ in opinion respecting 
it, and much more those who are not 
philosophers. In fact, say they, every 
nation has a different idea upon this 
subject. ‘he Chinese and Japanese 
prefer little eyes, a flat nose, a broad 
face, and a thick body. ‘hey cramp 
the feet of their females, till they are 
reduced to the size of two of our fin- 
gers joined together. ‘The northern 
nations delight in white and fair com- 
plexions, the southern in brown, In 


Flanders and Germany, a fat and suc- | 


culent habit is preferred ; hence lu- 
bens made even his Venuses corpulent; 
because he believed that habit the 
most beautiful: he gave them the 
colour of milk and cream. ‘The 
French, on the contrary, are rather 
pleased with a slight degree of lean- 
ness anda temperate colour of the 
skin. But France presents another 
more manifest contradiction. Fifty 
years ago, the ladies were anxious toap- 
pear pale, and made themselves be let 
blood in order to seem beautiful; but 
for some years past they have sought 
after a red complexion with the same 
view. Individual opiniens are still 
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more contradictory. Some love beau- 
ty lofiy and dignified, others pretty 
and gay; some grave and modest; 
others bold and lively. An hundred 
times have I heard one man praise, 
another despise the very same counte- 
nance. Every one judges according 
to his own disposition, and by the sen- 
sation which he experiences. Differ- 
ent ages judge differently. The young 
easily find beauty, because they are 
blinded by the senses; old men are 
more fastidious. From all these con- 
trarictics it is argued, that beauty has 
no real existence, but consists merely 
in every one’s imagination. But 
such persons do not see that they thus 
confound beauty with that which does 
not belong to it; let us examine 
their prejudices, 

The principal is that of taking co- 
Jour for beauty. But he who consi- 
ders well, will clearly perceive, that 
eolour aids or injures beauty, but 
does not constitute it, Fine marble 
statues are perfect models of beauty, 
though without colour, Equally fine 
models may be found in statues of 
bronze, of granite, of basalt, the co- 
lours of which are black or grey.— 
All travellers report, that when the 
eye is accustomed to the colour of the 
Moors, it finds in their countenance 
whatever is attractive in beauty. It 
is the prejudice of education which 
makes us believe the Moors incapable 
of pleasing. Qn the other hand, ma- 
ny find, that the great whiteness of 
the English complexion becomes at 
length insipid and inanimate, though 
found in persons well formed, and 
with all the other requisites of genuine 
beauty. Generally speaking, indeed, 
white pleases more, because it reflects 
a greater number of rays, and thence 
makes a more sensible impression.— 
But beauty will never consist in a co- 
Jour: no, nor in a fine skin, tinged 
with lilies and roses, nor in languish- 
ing and humid eyes, nor in an air ei- 
ther melancholy or gay. In what 
then does it consist ? | 
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Let us return to the Greek statues, 
which, as we have said, are the most 
perfect of all models ot beauty. In 
proof of this we find, in the writings of 


the most learned ancignts, that, when 


they wish to exalt the beauty of any 
person, they compared it to some work 
of sculpture or painting. Ovid says, 
““ Had not Apelles represented Ve- 


nus, she would still be unknown to. 


us.”” Elsewhere he says: “ Perseus 
seeing Andromeda chained to the rock 
would have believed her a marble sta- 
tue, if the wind had not agitated her 
beautiful hair, and if a few tears had 
not dropt from her eyes.” For this 
reason all our most excellent painters 
and sculptors have studied after these 
statues injured by time, which consum- 
ed the paintings, and the more they 
have applied themselves to imitate 
these, the nearer they have approach- 
ed their object. For nearly three 
centuries, from Cimabue to Raphael, 
painters never could exhibit fine fi- 
gures, because they did not think of 
the ancient statues. Raphael was the 
first who did so, and is still the great 
painter of beauty. ‘This serves to re- 
mind us, that the eyes are not sufficient 
to distinguish beauty, and that it is of 
ten talked of at random. 

Studying in this manner the statues, 
and reflecting at the same time upon 
the idea of beauty, we recognize, that 
there is one beauty of form, and ano- 
ther of expression ; the first being that 
of a body considered without life, 
the other that of an animated being. 
Let us treat first of the beauty of 
form. ‘he fine forms of bodies ought 
to have certain measures and propot- 
tions, and these ought to agree will 
each other. Every human body 3s 
divided into three parts, each of which 
is subdivided into other three. ‘The 
countenance, for example, has three 
lengths of the nose. ‘Lhe whole sta- 
ture consists of six feet. ‘The foot, 
with the ancients, was the best mca- 
sure, being never spoiled by bandages 
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esteemed beauties. At present, the sta- 


tureor height is computed by six heads. 
‘Vhese measures, and many others are, 
as it were, the foundation of the beau- 
ty of forms. ‘Lhe oval is the perfect 
form in a human countenance. ‘The 
ancienis always adhered to it, and 
used it in all their works, as in the 
most beautiful of their vases, which we 
sull possess. ‘The oval is compound- 
ed of curve lines, not indeed circular, 
but inclining to acircle; and these lines 
are multiplied, and concentrated in 
each other; they are generated in a 


manner by one another, so that they: 


never have a single centre, but vary it, 
and always appear circular. Hence 
the oval form is the finest, and a beau- 
tiful body, according to the learned 
Wincklemann, who is a master of this 
subject, is like the surface of the sea 
seen from a distance, which appears 
smooth and tranquil as a glass, tho’ 
continually in motion. 

The beautiful oval forms, when we 
attentively survey them, appear al- 
Ways to wave, and are continually 
rounding, turning, returning, and 
bending. Observe how the hairs 
form a beautiful arch over the fore- 
head, whence the countenance de- 
scends waving to the temples, the 
cheeks, the chin; and thence a conti- 
nued crrcuit brings it back to the fore- 
head, without ever closing or termi- 
nating. Observe, how the hairs round 
the head second that waving circle; 
how every motion, every action, every 
lineament of the countenance runs 
agreeably round, and descends, seeking 
the chin, as it were, for a basis to rest 
upon. The line does not rest, how- 
ever, but goes thence waving to unite 
itself with the neck, describing always 
oval lines. The neck is more circu- 
lar, because it acts as a base, and, 
supporting the whole head, ought to 
exhibit a greater degree of force.— 
Yet a beautiful neck ought to be 
longi-h, because it thus departs more 
from rotundity, and approaches to the 
oval, Parmigiano, among others, 


639 
formed the most beautiful of his Mados 
nas with a long neck ; the Greeks did 
the same, tho’ with more discretion. 
Observe the most beautiful counte- 
nances in the finest medals and sta- 
tues ; they are all oval; but view them 
in their profile, and see what a plea- 
sing line serpentizes from the forchead 
to the chin, with a sinuosily so deli- 
cate, that it appears aright line. It 
ought not naturally to be so, because, 
even in a profile, every feature tends 
to roundness; the forehead, the tem- 
ples, the eyes, the eye-brows, the nose, 
the cheeks, the chin with the lips.— 
That a different effect is produced 


clearly declares the truth of this doc- 


trine. A flat nose is the greatest de- 
formity in the countenance, because it 
is the most remote from the aquiline, 
the pleasing and somewhat lengthened 
curvature of which is the most beauti- 
ful, because it makes nearly a straight 
line with the forehead. 

We may see a proof of what has 
been said in the union of beauty and 
youth, two things which cannot be 
separated. Why? because the body 
in youth being juicy and well nourish- 
ed, expresses the muscles so little, that 
they cannot be perceived beneath the 
roundness of the fresh limbs ; whereas 
when the body is fully matured or de- 
clining into age, the muscles are dis- 


-tinetly expressed, form an inequality 


with the surface, and interrupt its wa- 
ving form by angles. In fact, there 
is no real beauty consistent with age. 
‘Lhe ancients accordingly always made 
their beautiful deities youthful, the 
poets made their goddesses always 
virgins, with the power of recovering 
virginity, and,the freshness of youth. 


(To be continued.) 


On a Phenomenon in Musical Sounds. 


To the Editor. 
SIR, 
AVING some time ago observed, 
in Mr Cavallo’s Treatise on Na- 
tural 
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tural Philosophy, an account of a sin- 
gular phenomenon, of which, accord- 
ing to that author, no adequate hy- 
pothesis has been offered, 1 take the 
liberty of sending you the following 
attempt at an cxpjanauon. 

— In his chapter on Musical Sounds, 
Mr C. states, that in many cases where 
two notes are sounded, a third note, 
lower in tone than either of them, is 
at the same time heard. May not 
this be owing to the coincidences in 
the vibrations of the air which con- 
vey the sounds?) The first example 
mentioned in the work alluded to is, 
that when C, on the lowest string of 
a violin, and A, immediately above, 
are at once sounded, F, the twelfth 
below the C sounded, would also be 
heard. But it is very well known, 
(by observing the length of the strings 
required to sound ihese notes, the 
elasticity, weight, and tension, being 
the same in cach,) that C makes three 
vibrations for every five of A, so that 
we might reasonably expect, that eve- 
ry fitth vibration of A would be 
strengthened by every $d vibration 
of C. ‘Phere is in this case, therefore, 
a third series of vibrations succeeding 
each ether thrice as slowly as those 
of C, and five times as slowly as those 
of A; and this is exactly what con- 
stitutes the sound of F, the note found 
to be produced. 

lam aware that this is inconsistent 
with M. Rameau’s theory, that each 
sound is conveved by particles caleu- 
lated to convey that particular seund, 
and no other, This supposes the air 
to be composed of so infinite a variety 
of particles, that, to me at least, it 
appears quite absurd. Indeed, it 
would only have been in consistence 
with this hypothesis, to have also as- 
signed an infinite number of fymf:ana 
to the ear, for ene body cannet receive 
an impression from another without 


yielding, in some degree, however. 
small, to the impulse producing that 


impression ; and the tympanum of the 


car must therefore vibrate along with 


the contiguous air, Setting this ob- 
jection aside, however, (and I cannot 
think it will be rigidly maintained 
by any one,) I am aware, that the 
hypothesis which I now propose seems 
at first sight not wholly unobjection- 
able. In some examples mentioned 
in the above work, the note stated as 
being really produced, is an octave 
higher than what this theory would 
assign. But itis not unlikely that Mr 
C. would consider a note and its oc- 
tave so much the same, that he would 
think it of no great consequence to 
distinguish them, if it were attended 
with any great inconvenience ; and, 
as the examples alluded to are only 
marked in a plate, it would have 
been somewhat inconvenient to en- 
grave the octaves below the notes 
marked. It is also difficult to deter- 
mine on experiment which really is 
the note produced, the ear having 
both to observe it at the time that 
two other notes are sounding, and to 
do so when these two are so mucl 
louder. lam, 


SIR, 
Your most obedient servant, 


Perth, M. 
July 10. 1812. . 


Anecdotes and Letters of the late Dr 
GILBERT STUART. 


(From * Calamities of Authors.” ) 


N the peaceful walks of literature, 
we are startled at discovering ge 
nius, with the mind, and, if we con- 
ceive the instrument it guides to be 
a stiletto, with the hand of an assassin} 
irascible, vindictive, armed with in- 
discriminate satire, and never pardon- 
ing the merit of rival genius, but 
fastening on it throughout life, till, 
in the moral retribution of human 
nature, these very passions, by their 
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annihilate the being who fostered 
them. 

Such a character was the Author 
now before us. 

Dr GiLBerT STUART seems early 
in life to have devoted himself to 
literature 3 but his habits were irre- 
gular, and his passions fierce. The 
eelebrity of Robertson, Blair, and 
Henry, with other Scottish writers, 
diseased his mind with a most envious 
rancour. He confined all his literary 
efforts to the pitiable motive of de- 
stroying theirs ; and the fact is, that 
le was prompted to every one of his 
historical works by the mere desire of 
discrediting some work of Robertson; 
and his numerous critical labours were 
directed to annihilate all the genius 
of his country. How he converted 
his life into its own scourge, wasted 
talents he might have cultivaied into 
perfection, lost every trace of huma- 
nity, and finally perished, devoured by 
his own fiend-like passions, shall be 
illustrated by the following narrative, 
collected from a correspondence now 
lying before me, which the Author 
carried on for several years with his 
publisher in London. I shall copy 
out at some length the hopes and dis- 
appointments of the literary adven- 
turer—the colours are not mine; I 
ain dipping my vencil in the pallet of 
the artist himself. | 

In June 1773 was commenced the 
project of “ The Edinburgh Maga- 
zine and Review.’ Stuart’s letters 
breathe the spirit of rapturous confi- 
dence, and the first volumes were ex- 
ecuted with more talent than the pe- 
riodical publications of those times 
hadshewn. Stuart had combined the 
sedulous attention of the intelligent 
Smellie, who was also the printer ; 
and the Review department was di- 
vided among them and some very ho- 
neurable critics; Professor Baron, Dr 
Blacklock, and Professor Richardson. 
But the genius of Stuart had not yet 
betrayed itself to his colleagues; the 
hardiness of his opinions, his offensive 


attacks on the clergy (and that in a 
country of Presbyters,) and the tlow- 
ing acrimony of his literary libels, in- 
deed, presented a new feature in 
Scoitish literature, but of such ugli- 
ness and horror, that every honour- 
able man soon averted his face from 
this Boutefeu. 

He designed to ornament his first 
number with 


“ A print of my Lord Monboddo 
in his quadruped form. I most car- 
nestly beg that you will purchase for 
me a copy of it in some of the Maca- 
roni-print shops. It is not to be pro- 
cured at Edinburgh. They are af- 
raid to vend it here. Weare to take 
it on the footing of a figure of an ant- 
mal, not yet described ; and are to 
give a grave, yet satirical account of 
it, in the manner of Buffon. It would 
not be proper to allude to his Lord- 
ship, but in a very distant manner.” 


It was not, however, ventured on— 
and the non-descript animal was still 
confined to the windows of “ the ma- 
caroni-print shops ;"—it was how- 
ever the bloom of the Author's fancy, 
and promised all the mellow fruits it 
afterwards produced. 

In September this ardour did not 
abate. 


“ The proposals are issued; the 
subscriptions in the booksellers shops 
astonish ; correspondents flock in; 
and, what will surprise you, the timid 
proprietors of the Scots Magazine 
have come to the resolution of drop- 
ping their work. You stare at all 
this, and so do IJ too.” 


Thus he flatters himself he is to an- 
nihilate his rival, without even strik- 
ing the first’ blow ; the appearance of 
his first number is to be the moment 
when their last is to come forth !— 
Authors, like the discoverers of mines, 
are the most sanguine creatures in 
the world : Gilbert Stuart afterwards 
flattered himself Dr Henry was ly- 
ing at the point of death, from the 

scalping 
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scalping of his tomahawk pen—but 
otf this anon! 

On the publication of the first num- 
ber in November 1773, ali is exulta- 
tion; and an account is facetiously 
expected that “ a thousand copies had 
emigrated from the Rew, and Fleet- 
strect.”’ 

There is a serious composure in the 
letter of December, which seems to 
be occasioned by the tempered answer 
of his London Correspondent. The 
Work Was more suited to the meridian 
of Edimburgh ; and from causes sufli- 
ciently obvious, its personality and 
causticity, Stuart, however, assures 
his friend, that ** the second number 
you will find better than the first, 
and the third better than the second.” 

The next letter is cated March 4, 
1774. in which find our Author still 
in good spirits, 


“The Magazine rises, and pro- 
mises much, in this quarter. Our 
Artillery has silenced all opposition. 
The rogues of the uplifted hands? 
decline combat."? These rogues 
are the Clerews and seme others, who 
had uplitted hands’? from the vitu- 
perative nature of their adversary 5 
for he tells us, that now the Clergy 
are siient, the Town-council have 
had the presumption to oppose us 5 
and have threatened Creech (the pub- 
tsher in Edinburgh) with the terror 
of making hima eccastable for his in- 
solence, pamphlet on the abuses 
of Heriet’s hospital, including a direct 
proof of perjury in the Provost, was 
the punishment inflicted in return— 
And new papers are iorging to chas- 
tive them in regard to the poor’s rate, 
Which is again started; the improper 
choice of professors; violent 
stretches of the impost. The Liberty 
of the Press in its fuliest extent is to 
be employed against them.” 


Such is the language of Reform, 
and the spirit of a Reformist! A little 


private malignity thus ferments a good. 


ceal of public spixit—but patriotism 


this great work shall quietly sink ~ 


must be independent, to be pure. If 
the Edinburgh Review continues to 
succeed in its sale, as Stuart fancies, 
Edinburgh itself may be in some dan- 
ger. His perfect contempt of his co- 
temporaries Is amusing : 


Monboddo’s second volume is pub- 
lished, and, with Kaimes, will appear 


in our next; the former is a childish’ 


performance; the latter rather better. 
We are to treat them with a good 
deal of freedom. 1 observe an ama- 
zing falling off in the English Re- 
views. We beat them hollow. I 
fancy they have no assistance but 
from the Dissenters, a dull body of 
men. The Monthly will not easily 
recover the death of Hawkesworth ; 
and I suspect that Langhorne has for- 
saken them—-for I sce no longer his 
pen.” 


We are now hastening to the sud- 
den, and the moral catastrophe of our 
tale. ‘The thousand copies the au- 
thor flattered his genius with emigra- 
ting to London, remained here in an 
innocent state, little disturbed by pub- 
lic enquiry ; the personal animosity 
ogainst almost every literary charac- 
ter in Scotland, which had inflamed 
the sale, became naturally the latent 
cause of its extinction ; for its life 
there had but a feverish existence, and 
its fe rid complexion carricd with it 
the sceds of its dissolution. Stuart 2! 
length quarrelled with his coadjutot 
Smellie, for altering his Reviews, and 
whose prudential dexterity was such, 
that in an article designed to level 
Lord Kaimes with Lord Monboddo, 
the whole libel was completely meta- 
morphosed into a panegyric. They 
were involved in a law-suit about “4 
blasphemous paper.”? And now the 
enraged Zoilus complains of * his hours 
of peevishness and dissatisfaction.” 
He acknowledges that “ a circum- 
stance had happened, which had broke 
his peace and ease altogether for some 
weeks.” And now he resolves that 
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to a mere compilation from the Lon- 
don periodical works, Such the n is 
the progress ot malignant genius — 
‘Lhe author, like Phalaris, is writhing 
in that machine of tortures he had in- 
vented for others. 
We now come toa very remark- 

able passage—it is the frenzied lan- 
sige of disappointed wicke ‘dness ! 


= 17 June 17 i 74. 
“Tt is an infinite disappointment 
to me, that the Magazine does not 
crow in London; | thought the 
soil had been richer. But it is my 
constant fate to be disappoimted in 
every thing [ attempt; I do not thmk 
1 ever had a wish that was gratified ; 
and never dreaded an event that did 
not come. With this felicity of fate, 
1 wonder how the devil I could turn 
projector. I am now sorry that [ 
left London ; and the moment that 
I have money enough to carry me 
back to it, 1 shall set off. J mor- 
tally detest and abhor this place, and 
every body in it. Never was there a 
a city where there was so much pre- 
tension to knowledge, and that had 
so litle of it. The solemn foppery, 
and the gross stupidity of the Scot- 
tish literati, are perfectly insupport- 
able. I shall drop my idea of a Scots 
newspaper. Nothing will do in this 
country that has common sense in it; 
only cant, hypocrisy, and superstition, 
will flourish here. A curse on the 
country, and all the men, women, and 
children of it! 9 
Again— The publication is too 
good for the country. There are 
very few men of taste or erudition 
on this side the Tweed. Yet every 
idiot one mects with, lays claim to 
both. Yet the success of the Maga- 
zine is in reality greater than we could 
expect, considering that we have every 
Clergyman in the kingdom to oppose 
it; and that the Magistracy of the 
wide are every moment threatening 
its destruction.” 


And, therefore, this recreant Scot, 
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anathematizes the Sesttish pe 
for not rendezimg fashionable, blas- 
phemy, calumny, ‘and every species of 
literary crimurmlity. Such are the 
monstrous passions that swell out the 
poisonous breast of genius, deprived 
of every moral rest: aint; and such 
was the demontac irritability which 
prompted a wish in Collot d? Herbois 
to set fire to the four quarters ot the 
city of Lyons; while, in his * ten- 
der mercies,” the Kennels of the 
streets were running with the blood 
of its mhabitants—remembering stil 
that the Lyonese had, when he was 
a miserable actor, hissed him off the 
stave : 

Stuart curses his country, and re- 
treats to London. Fallen, but not 
abject; repulsed, but not altered ; 
degraded, but haughty. No 
change of place could operate any in 
his heart. He was born in literary 
crime, and he perished in it It Was 
now * The English Review”? was in- 
stituted, with his idol Whitaker, the 
liistonten of Manchester, and others. 
He says, “to Whitaker he assigns 
the palm of history in preference to 
Hume and Robertson.”? I have heard 
that he considered himself higher 


than Whitaker, and ranked himself 


with Montesquieu. He negotiated 


for Whitaker and himself a dectox of 


laws degree ; and they were now in 
the titular possession of all the fame 
which a dozen pieces could bestow ! 
But to return to “ The English Re- 
view,” in which broke forth all the 
genius of Stuart in an unnatural war- 
fare of Scotchmen in Lendon against 
Scotchmen at Edinburgh. ‘ The 
better herbs,’? which seasoned it a- 
gainst Blair, Robertson, Gibbon, and 
the first authors of the age, at first 
provoked the public appetite, which 
afterwards indignantly rejected the 
palatable garbage. 

I am now to exhibit the singular 
spectacle of a Literary Conspiracy.— 
It was conducted by Stuart, with a 
pertinacity of invention, perhaps not 
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to be paralleled in literary history. 
That he succeeded for a considerable 
time in destroying the peace of mind 
of such an industrious author as Dr 
Henry ; that Stuart stopped the sale of 
a work on which Henry had expend- 
ed much of his fortune and his life ; 
that when the Historian, covered 
with obloquy and ridicule, in despair 


his copies are returned; and his old 
friends have forsaken him; pray in 
what state is he in London? Henry 
has delayed his London journey ; you 
cannot easily conceive how exceeding. 
ly he is humbled *. 

wish I could transport myself 
to London to Review him for the 
Monthly. A fire there, and in the 


left Edinburgh for London, still en- 
countering the same hostility — per- 
haps was never even known to its 


Critical, would perfectly annihilate 
him. Could you do nothing in the 
latter? To the former I suppose 
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victim. ‘Lhe multiplied forms of 
this Proteus of the Malevoli, were 
still but one Devil; fire or water, or 
a bull or a lion; still it was the same 
Proteus, the same Stuart. 

From this correspondence I am en- 
abled to collect the commencement 
and the end of this literary conspira- 
cv, with all its intermediate links,x— 
li first appears that, 


“We have been attacked from 
different quarters, and Dr Henry in 
pariicular has given a long and dull 
detence of his Sermon. If have re- 
plied to it, with a degree of spirit, 
altogether unknown in this couniry. 
The reverend historian was perfectly 
astonished ; and has actually invited 
the Society for propagating Christian 
Knowledge to arm in his cause! I 
am about to be persecuted by the 
whole Clergy, and I am about to per- 
secute them in my turn. They are 
hot and zealous; 1 am eool and dis- 
passionate, like a determined sceptic : 
since I have entered the lists, 1 must 
fight ; T must gain the victory, or pe- 
rish like a man.” 

“13 Dec. 1773. 

“ David Hume wants to review 
Henry ; but that task is so precious 
that I will undertake it myself.— 
Moses, were he to ask it as a favour, 
should not have it ; yea, not even the 
‘man after God’s own heart.” 


“4 March, 1774. 


“ This month Henry is utterly de- 
molished ; his sale is stopt, many of 


“25 Nov. 1773. 


David Hume has transcribed the cri- 
ticism he intended for us, It is pre- 
cious, and would divert you. I keep 
a proof of it in my cabinet, for the 
amusement of friends. This great 


philosopher begins to doat +.” 


Stuart prepares to assail Henry, on 
his arrival in London, from various — 
quarters — to lower the value of his 
history in the estimation of the pur- 
chasers. 


“© 21 March, 1774, 


“ To-morrow morning Henry sets 
off for London, with immense hopes 


of 


* It may be curious to present Stuart’s 
idea of the literary talents of Henry. Hen- 
ry’s unhappy turn for humour, and a style 
little accordant with historical dignity, lie 
fairly open to the critic’s animadversiv!.— 
But the research and, application of the wrl- 
ter, which, at that day, were considerable, 
extracted high commendations. But we 
are told, that ‘* he neither furnishes enter- 
tainment nor instruction. Diffuse, vulgar, 
and ungrammatical, he strips history of all 
her ornaments. As an antiquary, he wants 
accuracy and knowledge; and, as an histo 
rian, he is destitute of fire, taste, and sent- 
ment. His work is a gazette, in which we 
find actions and events, without their cau- 
ses; and in which we meet with the names, 
without the characters of personages.—He 
has amassed all the refuse and lumber of 
the times he would record.” Stuart neveT 
imagined that the time would arrive, whea 
the name of Henry would be familiar 
English readers, and, by many, that of Stu 
art would not be recollected. 

+ The Critique on Henry, in the Monthly 
Review, was written by Hume—and, be 
cause the philosopher was candid, he Js here 
said to have doated. 
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vi selling his History. I wish he had 
delayed “till our last Review of him 
had reached your city. But I really 
suppose that he has little probability 
of getting any gratuity. The trade 
are too sharp to give precious gold 
for perfect nonsense. I wish sincere- 
ly that I could enter Holborn the 
same hour with him. He should 
have a repeated fire to combat with. 
I intreat that you may be so kind as 
to let him feel some of your thunder. 
I shall never forget the favour. If 
Whitaker is in London, he could give 
a blow, Paterson will give him a 
knock. Strike by all means. ‘The 
wretch will tremble, grow pale, and 
return with a consciousness of his de- 
bility. Lintreat | may hear from 
you a day or two after you have seen 
him. He will complain grievously 
of me to Strahan and Rose. I shall 
send you a paper about him ; an ad- 


vertisement from Parnassus in the ~ 


manner of Bocealini.”’ 
“6 March, 1774. 


“Dr Henry has by this time 
reached you. I think you ought to 
pay your respects to him in the Morn- 
ing Chronicle. If you would only 
transcribe his jests, it would make him 
perfectly ridiculous. See, for exam- 
ple, what he says of St Dunstan. A 
word to the wise.” | 


“ March 27, 1774. 


“ T have a thousand thanks to give 
you for your insertion of the paper in 
the London Chronicle ; ; and for the 
part you propose to act in regard to 
Henry. I could wish that you knew 
for certain his being in London be- 
fore you strike the first blow. An 
inquiry at Cadell’s will give this.— 
When you have an enemy to attack, 
I shall in return give my best assist- 
ance, and aim at ‘him a mortal blow, 
and rush forward to his overthrow, 
tho’ the flames of hell should start up 
to oppose me. 

** It pleases me, beyond what I can 
express, that Whitaker has an equal 

Sept. 18}2. 


contempt for Henry. The idiot threa- 
tened, when he left Edinburgh, that 
he would find a method to manage 
the Reviews, and that he would op- 
pose their panegyric to our censure. 
Hume has behaved ill in the affair, 
and I am preparing to chastise him. 
You may expect a series of papers in 
the Magazine, pointing out a multi- 
tude of his errors, and ascertaining 
his ignorance of English history. It 
was too much for my temper to be 
assailed both by infidels and belic- 
vers. My pride could not submit to 
it. I shall act in my defence with a 
spirit which it seems they have not 
expected.” 

April, 

“ received, with infinite pleasure, 
the annunciation of the great man in- 
to the capital. It is forcible and ex- 
cellent ; and you have my best thanks 
for it. "You improve amazingly.— 
The poor creature will be stupified 
with amazement. Inclosed is a pa- 
per for him. Boccalini will follow. 
I shall fall upon a method to let Da- 
vid know Henry’s transaction about 
his Review. It is mean to the last 
degree. But what could one expect 
from the most ignorant and the most 
contemptible man alive? Do you 
ever see Macfarlane ? He owes me a 
favour for his history of George III. 
and would give a fire for the Packet. 
The idiot is to be Moderator for the 
ensuing Assembly. It shall not, 
however, be without opposition, 

“ Would the paragraph about him 
from the inclosed leaf of the Edin- 
burgh Review be any disgrace to the 
Morning Chronicle ?” 


20th May 1774. 


“ Boccalini I thought of transmit- 
ting, when the Rev? Historian, for 
whose use it was intended, made his 
appearance at Edinburgh. But it 
will not be lost. He shall most cer- 
tainly see it. David's critique was 
most acceptable. It is a curious 
specimen, in one view, of insolent va- 
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nity, and in another of contemptible 
meanness. ‘The old Historian begins 
to duat, and the new one was never 
out of dotage.” 
“© 3 April, 1775, 
*‘ T see every day that what is writ- 
ten to a man’s disparagement is never 
forgot nor forgiven. Poor Henry is 
on the point of death, and his friends 
declare that [I have killed him. I 
received the information as a compli- 
ment, and begged they would not do 
me so much honour.” 


But Henry and his History long 
survived Stuart and his critiques ; 
and Robertson, Blair, and Kaimes, 
with others he assailed, have all taken 
their due ranks in public esteem.-— 
What niche does Stuart occupy ? His 
historical works possess the shew, with- 
out the solidity, of research ; hardy 
paradoxes, and an artificial style of 
momentary brilliancy, are none of 
the lasting materials of history. This 
shadow of * Montesquieu,” for he 
conceived him only to be his fit rival, 
derived the last consolations of life 
from an obscure corner of a Burton 
ale-house—there, in rival potations, 
with two or three other disappointed 
authors, they regaled themseives on 
ale they could not always pay for, 
and recorded their own literary ccle- 
brity, which had never taken place, 
Some time before his death, his aspe- 
rity was almost softened by melan- 
choly ; with a broken spirit, he re- 
viewed himself; a victim to that un- 
righteous ambition of literary fame, 
where he sought to build his grandeur 
with the ruins of his fellow-country- 
men ; having prematurely wasted ta- 
tents which might have been direct- 
ed to literary eminence. And Gil- 
bert Stuart died, as he had lived, a 
victim to intemperance, physical and 
moral ! 
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Visit of DR Cuarke ¢0 the Plain of 
Troy. 


(From Dr C. Clarke's Travels. ) 


jt seems hardly to admit of doubt, 

that the Plain of Anatolia, water- 
ed by the Mender, and backed by a 
mountainous ridge, of which Kazdachy 
is the summit, offers the precise ter- 
ritory alluded to by the poet. The 
long controversy, excited by Mr Bry- 
ant’s publication, and since so vche- 
mently agitated, would probably ne. 
ver have existed, had it not been for 
the erroneous maps of the country, 
which, even to this hour, disgrace our 
geographical knowledge of that part 
of Asia, 

According to Homer’s description 
of the Trojan territory, it combined 
certain prominent and remarkable 
features, not likely to be affected by 
any lapse of time. Of this nature 


‘was the Hellespont; the Island of 


Tenedos ; the Plain itself; the river 
by whose inundations it was occa- 
sionally overflowed ; and the moun- 
tain whence that river issued. If 
any one of these be found retaining 
its original appellation, and all other 
circumstances of association charac- 
terize its vicinity, our knowledge of 
the country is placed beyond dispute. 

We crossed the Mender by a wood- 
en bridge, immediately after leaving 
Koumkalé; andascertained its breadth, 
in that part, to equal one hundred 
and thirty yards. We then entered 
an immense plain, in which some 
Turks were engaged hunting wild- 
boars. Peasants were also employed 
in ploughing a deep and rich soil of 
vegetable earth. Proceeding towards 
the east, and round the bay distinctly 
pointed out by Strabo, as the harbour 
in which the Greeian fleet was sta- 
tioned, we arrived at the Sepulchre 
of Ajax, upon the antient Rheetean 
Premontory. 

The view here afforded of the Hel- 
lespont and the Piain of ‘Troy 1s one 


of the finest the country affords. 9¢- 
veral 
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veral plants, during the season of our 


visit, were blooming upon the soil. 


Upon the tom» itseli we noticed the 
silvery mezereon, the poppy, the 
beardless hypecoum, and the field-star 
of Bethlenem. 


From the A? anfeum we passed over 


a heathy country to Ha/it Elly, a vil- 


lage near the ‘Chymbrius, in whose 
vicinity we had been instructed to 
seck the remains of a temple once 
sacred to the Thymbrean Apollo. 
The ruins we found were rather the 
remains of ten temples than of one. 
The earth to a very considerable ex- 
tent was covered by subverted and 
broken columns of marble, granite, 
and of every order in architecture. 
Doric, lonic, and Corinthian capitals, 
lay dispersed in all directions, and 
some of these were of great beauty. 
We observed a bas-relici representing 
a person on horseback pursued by a, 
winged figure ; also a beautiful repre- 
sentation, sculptured after the same 
manner, of Ceres in her car drawn by 
two scaly serpents. 

From the ruins at Halil Elly we 
proceeded through a delightful val- 
ley, full of vineyards, and almond- 
trees in full bloom, intending to pass 
the night at the village of Thymbreck. 
We found no antiquities, nor did we 
hear of any in the neighbourhood. 
Thenext day returning towards Halil 
Elly, we left it upon our right, and 
crossed the Thymbrius by a ford. In 
summer this river becomes almost 
dry ; but during winter it often pre- 
sents a powerful torrent, carrying all 
before it. 

Afier we had passed the ford, we 
ascended a ridge of hills, and found 
the remains of a very antient paved 
way. We then came to the town or 
village of Tchiblack, where we no- 
ticed very considerable remains of 
antient sculpture, but in such a state 
of disorder and ruin, that no precise 
description ef them can be given. 
The most-remarkable are upon the 


top of a hill called Bevan Mexale: 4) 


near the town, in the midst of a beau- 
tiful yrove of oak trees, towards the 
village of Callifat. Here the ruins 
of a doric temple of white marble lay 
heaped in the most striking manner, 
mixed with broken stelsx, cippi, sarco- 
phagi, cornices and capitals of very 
enormous size, entablatures and pil- 
lars. All of these have reference to 
some peculiar sanctity by which thts 
hill was anciently characterized. It 
is of a conical form, and stands above 
the town of Tchiblack, appearing as 
large as the Castle Hill at Cambridge. 
The first inquiry that suggests itself, 
in a view of this extraordinary scene, 
naturally invelves the original cause 
of the veneration in which the place 
was antiently held. Does it denote 
the site of Pagus Llenstum, whose 
inhabitants believed that their village 
stood on the site of Antient Troy ? 
We proceeded hence towards the 
Plain ; and nosooner reached it, than 
a tumulus of very remarkable size 
and situation drew our attention, for 
a short time, from the main object of 
our pursuit. “This tumulus, of a high: 
conical form, and very regular struc- 
ture, stands altogether insulated, OF 
its great antiquity no doubt can be 
entertained by persons accustomed to 
view the everlasting sepulchres of the 
antients. Onthe southern side of its 
base is a long natural mound of lime- 
stone : this, beginning to rise close to 
the artificial tumulus, extends towards 
the village of Callifat, in a direction 
nearly from north to south across the 
middle of the plain. It is of such 
height, that an army, encamped on 
the castern side of it, would be con- 
cealed from all observation of persons 
stationed upon the coast, by the mouth 
of the Mender. It reaches nearly to 
a small and almost stagnant river, 
hitherto unnoticed, called Callifa: Os- 
mack, or Callifat Water, taking its 
name from the village near which it 
falls into the Mender; our road to 
that place afterwards led us along the 
top of the mound, Here then both 
art 
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art and nature have combined to mark 
the Plain by circumstances of feature 
and association not likely to occur 
elsewhere, although such as any ac- 
curate description of thecountry might 
well be expected to include: and if 
the Poems of Homer, with reference 
to the Plain of Troy, have similarly 
associated an artificial tumulus and a 
natural mound, a conclusion seems 
warranted, that these are the objects 
to which he alludes. ‘This appears to 
be the case in the account he has 
given of the Zomb of lus and the 
Mound of the Plain. 

From this tomb we rode along the 
top of the mound of the Plain, in a 
south-western direction, towards Cal- 
lifat. After we had proceeded about 
half its length, its inclination became 
southward. Having attained its ex- 
tremity in that direction, we descen- 
ded into the Plain, when our guides 
brought us to the western side of it, 
near its southern termination, to no- 
tice a tumulus, less considerable than 
the last described, about three hun- 
dred paces from the mound, almost 
concealed from observation by being 
continually overflowed, upon whose 
top two small oak trees were then 
growing. ‘This tumulus will not be 
easily discerned by future travellers, 
from the uniformity of its appearance 
at a distance with the rest of the vast 
plain in which it is situated, being 
either covered with corn, or furrowed 
by the plough. The view it com- 
mands of the coast, towards the mouth 
of the Mender, may possibly entitle 
it to their subsequent consideration, 
with reference to the sepulchre of My- 
rinna, 

We now proceeded to the Cal/ifat 
Osmack, or Callifat Water, a river that 
can scarce be said to tlow towards the 
Mender; yet so deep, that we were 
conducted to a ford in order to pass. 
Hundreds of tortoises, alarmed at our 
approach, were falling from its banks 
into the water, as well as from the 
everhanging branches and thick un- 
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derwood, among which these animals, 
of all others the least adapted to climb 
trees, had singularly obtained a foot- 
ing. Wild-fowl also were in great 
abundance, and in the corn land par- 
tridges were frequently observed. I 
have no hesitation in stating, that [ 
conceive this river to be the Simcis; 
nor would there perhaps remain a 
doubt upon the subject, if it were not 
for the prejudice excited in conse- 
quence of a marvellous error, which 
has prevailed throughout all the re- 
cent discussion concerning ‘Troas, 
with regard to the sources of the Sca- 
mander. 

Some peasants of the place came 
to me with Greek medals, They 
were all of copper, in high preserva- 
tion, and all medals of Iliun, struck 
in the time of the Roman Emperors, 
On one side was represented the figure 
of Hector combating with his shield 
and spear, and the words EKTQ- 
PIAIEQN ; ard upon the other, the 
head either of Antoninus, Faustina, 
Severus, or some later Roman Em- 
peror or Empress, As there were 
so many of these Ilican medals, 1 
asked where they were found; and 
was answered, in modern Greck, at 
Palato Catiifat, Old Callifat, a short 
distance from the present village, 
the plain towards the east. 1 beg- 
ged to be conducted thither; and 
took one of the peasants with me, @ 
a guide. 

We came to an elevated spot of 
ground, surrounded on all sides by @ 
level plain, watered by the Callifat 
Osmack, and which there 1s every 
reason to believe the Simoisian. Here 
we found, not only the traces, but 
also the remains of an ancient citadel. 
‘Turks were then employed raising 
enormous blocks of marble, from foun- 
dations surrounding the’ place 5 
sibly the identical works constructed 
by " Lysimachus, who fenced New 
ium with a wall. The appearance 
of the structure exhibited that colos- 
sal and massive style of 
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which bespeaks the masonry of the 
early ages of Grecian histery. All 
the territory within these foundations 
was covered by broken pottery, whose 
fragments were parts of those antient 
vases now held in such high estima- 
tion. Here the peasants said they 
found the medals they had offered to 
us, and most frequently after heavy 
rains. Many had been discovered in 
consequence of the recent excavations 
inade there by the ‘Turks, who were 
removing the materials of the old 
foundations, for the purpose of con- 
structing works at the Dardanelles. 
As these medals, bearing indisputable 
legends to designate the people by 
whom they were fabricated, have also, 
in the circumstances of their discovery, 
a peculiar connection with the ruins 
here, they may be considered as indi- 
cating, with tolerable certainty, the 
Situation of the city to which they 
belonged. Had we observed in our 
route from ‘Tchiblack, precisely the 
line of direction mentioned by Stra- 
bo, and continued by a due course 
from east to west, instead of turning 
towards the south in the Simiosian 
plain to visit the village of Callifat, 
we should have terminated the dis- 
tance he has mentioned, of thirty 
standia, (as separating the city from 
the village of the Iliensians) by the 
discovery of these ruins. ‘They may 
have been the same which Kauffer 
noticed in his map, by the title of 
Ville de Constantine ; but evidently 
2ppear to be the remains of New 


dium; whether we regard the testi-. 


mony afforded by their situation, as 
accordant with the text of Strabo, or 
the discovery there made of medals 
of the city. Once in possession of 
this important point, a light breaks 
in upon the dark labyrinth: of Troas ; 
we stand with Strabo upon the very 
spot whence he deduced his observa- 
tions moet. other objects in the 
district; looking down upon the Si- 
moisian Plain, and viewing the junc- 

tion of the two rivers (“ one flowing 


towards Sigeum, and the other to- 
wards Rhewteum,” precisely as de- 
scribed by him) in tront of the llicnsi- 
an city; being guided, at the same 
time, to Callicolone, the village of 
the Iliecans, and the sepulchres of 
Asyetes, Batieia, and by the 
clue he has afforded. From the na- 
tural or artificial elevation of the ter-’ 
ritory on which the city stood, (au 
insulated object in the plain) we be- 
held almost every landmark to which 
that author has alluded. ‘The splendid 
spectacle presented towards the west 
by the snow-clad top of Samothrace, 
towering behind Imbrus, would baitlle 
every attempt of delineation : it rose 
with indescribable grandeur, to ua 
height beyond all I had seen for a 
long time, and, while its etherial sum- 
mit shone with inconceivable bright- 
ness ina sky without a cloud, seemed, 
notwithstanding its remote situation, 
as if its vastness would overwhelm all 
‘Troas, should an earthquake heave it 
from its base. Nearer to the eye ap- 
peared the mouth of the Hellespont, 
and Sigeum. On the south, the tomb 
of /Esyetes, by the road leading to 
Alexandria ‘Troas; and less remote, 
the Scamander receiving Simois, or 
Callifat Water, at the boundary of 
the Simoisian Plain. Towards the 
east, the Throsmos, with the sepul- 
chres of Batieia and !lus: and far 
beyond, in the great cham of Ida, 
Gargarus opposed to Samothrace, dig- 
nified by equal if not superior altitude, 
and beaming the same degree of splen- 
dor from the snows by which it was 
invested. 

It is only by viewing the stupen- 
dous prospect afforded in these clas.i- 
cal regions that any adequate idea can 
be formed of Homer’s powers as u 
painter, and ef the accuracy which 
distinguishes what Mr Wood ( ay 
on Homer, p. 132.) terms his * ce/ese 
tial geography.” Neptune, placed on 


the top of Samothrace, commanding 
a prospect of Ida, Troy, and the fleet, 
ob-erves Jupiter, upon Garvarus, turn 

his 
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his back upon Troas. What is in- 
tended by this averted posture of the 
god, other than that Gargarus was 
partially concealed by a cloud, while 
Samothrace remained unveiled ; a cir- 
cumstance so often realized ? All the 


_ march of Juno, from Olympus, by Pic- 


ria and /Emathia, to Athos; from A- 
thos, by sea, to Lemnos; and thence to 
Imbros, and Gargarus; is a correct de- 
lineation of the striking face of Nature, 
in which the picturesque wildness and 
grandeur of real scenery is further 
adorned by a sublime poetical fiction. 
Hence it is evident that Homer must 
have lived in the neighbourhood of 
Troy ; that he borrowed the scene of 
the Iliad (as stated by Mr Wood, p. 
182.) from oeular examination ; and 
the action of it, from the prevailing 
tradition of the times. 


VIEW FROM GARGARUS. 


I advanced with eagerness over an 
aerial ridge, toward the highest point 
of all, where no vestige of any living 
being could be discerned. Here the 
ascent was easier than before ; and in 
a few minutes I stood upon the sum- 
mit. What a spectacle! All Eu- 
ropean Turkey, and the whole of A- 
sia Minor, seemed as it were model- 
led before me on a vast surface of 
glass. ‘The great objects drew my 
attention first; afterwards I examined 
each particular place with minute ob- 
servation. ‘lhe eye, roaming to Con- 


stantinople, beheld all the sea of Mar- 


mora, the mountains of Prusa, with 
Asiatic Olympus, and all the surround- 
ing territory ; comprehending, in one 
wide survey, all Propontis and the 
Hellespont, with the shores of Thrace 
and Chersonesus, all the north of the 
fEgean, Mount Athos, the Islands of 
Imbrus, Samothrace, Lemnos, Tene- 
dos, and all beyond, even to Eubeea ; 
the Gulph of Smyrna, almost all My- 
sia, and Bithynia, with part of Lydia 
and lonia. Looking down upon Tro- 
as, it appeared spread as a lawn be- 
fore me. I distinctly saw the course 


of the Scamander through the Trojan 
plain tothe sea. The visible appear- 
ance of the river, like a silver thread, 
offered a clue to other objects. | 
could discern the tomb of AEsyetes, 
and even Bonarbashy. 

| There is yet another singular ap. 
pearance from the summit of this 
mountain ; and, as this is pointedly 
alluded to by Homer, it seems to offer 
strong reason for believing that the 
poet had himself beheld it from the 
same place. Looking towards Lec- 
tum, the tops of all the Idzean Chain 
diminish in altitude by a regular gra- 
dation, so as to resemble a series of 
steps, conducting to Gargarus, as the 
highest point of the whole. Nothing 
can therefore. more forcibly illustrate 
the powers of Homer as a painter, in 
the display he has given of the coun- 
try, and the fidelity with which he de- 
lincates every feature in its geography, 
than the description of the ascent of 
Juno from Lectum to Gargarus ; by 
a series of natural eminencies, unat- 
tainable indeed by mortal tread, but 
presenting, to the great conceptions 
of poetical fancy, a scale adequate 
to the power and dignity of superior 
beings. 


CONCLUSIONS RELATIVE TO TROAS. 


I. The river Mender is the Sca- 
mander of Homer, Strabo, and Pliny. 
The amnis navigabilis of Pliny flows 
into the Archipelago, to the south ot 
Sigeum. 

IJ. The Aianteum, or Tomb of Ajax, 
still remains ; answering the descrip- 
tion given of its situation by ancient 
authors, and thereby determining al- 


so the exact position of the naval sta- 


tion of the Greeks. 


Ill. The Thymbrius is yet recog- 
nised ; both in its present appellation 
Thymbreck, and in its geographical 
position. 

IV. The ious plain lying*on 
the north-eastern side of the Ment; 
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and watered by the Cal/ifat Osmack, 
is the Simoisian ; and that stream the 
Simois. Here were signalized all 
the principal events of the Trojan 
war. 

V. The ruins of Palato Callifat are 
those of the //ium of Strabo. East- 
ward is JArosmos, or Mound of the 
Plain. 

VI. The hill near Tchiblack, if it 
be not the Callicolone, may possibly 
mark the site of the Village of the 
Ilieans, mentioned by Strabo, where 
ancient Ilium stood. 

VIL. Udjek Tepe is the tomb of 
/Esyetes. The other tombs mention- 
ed by Strabo, as at Sigeum, are all in 
the situation he describes. ‘The tomb 
of Protesilaus also still exists, on the 
European side of the mouth of the 
Hellespont. 

VIL. The springs of Bonarbashy 
may possibly have been the AOIAI 
NIHTAIL of Homer ; but they are not 
sources of the Scamander. ‘They are, 
moreover, warm springs. 

IX. The source of the Scamander 
is in Gargarus, now called Kasdaghy, 
the highest mountain of all the Ideean 
Chain, 

X. The Altars of Jupiter, men- 
tioned by Homer, and by /Eschylus, 
were on the hill called Kachinli Tépe, 
at the foot of Gargarus ; where the 
ruins of the temple now remain. 

_ XI. Pale Scepsis is yet recognised 
in the appellation Eske Skipshu. 

XII. £né is the Arneia of Strabo, 
and 4iné Tépe, perhaps, the Tomb of 
fEneas. 

XIII. The extremity of the Adra- 
myttian gulph inclines round the ridge 
of Gargarus, towards the north-east ; 
so that the circumstance of Xerxes 
having this mountain upon his left, 
in his march from Antandrus to Aby- 
dus, is thereby explained. 

XIV. Gargarus affords a view, not 
only of all the Plain of Troy, but of 
all the district of Troas, and a very 
considerable portion of the rest of Asia 
Minor. 
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GREEK Manuscripts at CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE. 


(From the same.) 


T is somewhat singular, that, a- 
mongsi all the literary travellers 
who have described the curiosities of 
Constantiple, no one has hitherto no- 
ticed the market for manuscripts; yet 
it would be diflicult to select an ob- 
ject more worthy of examination,— 
The bazar of the booksellers does not 
contain all the works enumerated by 
D’Herbelot ; but there is hardly any 
Oriental author, whose writings, if 
demanded, may not be procured, al- 
though every volume offered for sale 
is manuscript. The number of shops 
employed in this way, in that market 
and elsewhere, amounts to a hundred: 
each of these contain, upon an aver- 
age, five hundred volumes ; so that no 
less a number than fifty thousand ma- 
nuscripts, Arabic, Persian, and ‘Turk- 
ish, are daily exposed for sale. One 
of my first endeavours was to procure 
a general catalogue of the writings 
most in request throughout the em- 
pire; that is to say, of those works 
which are constantly on sale in the ci- 
ties of Constantinople, Aleppo, and 
Cairo; and also of their prices. “This 
I procured through the medium of a 
Dervish. The whole of this Cata- 
logue is given in the Appendix ; and 
it may be considered as offering a to- 
lerable view of the general state of 
Oriental literature ; such, for example, 
as might be obtained of the literature 
of Britain, by the catalogues of any of 
the principal booksellers of London 
and Edinburgh. ‘The causes of the 
disappointment, which has so often 
attended the search after manuscripts 
by literary persons sent out from the 
academies of Europe, may be easily 
explained. These men have their re- 
sidence in Pera, whence it is necessa- 
ry to go by water to Constantinople. 
The day is generally far spent before 
they reach the place of their destina- 
tion; and, when arsived, they make 
their 
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their appearance followed by a Janis- 


sary. ‘Lhe venders of manuscripts, 
who are often Emirs, and sometimes 
Dervishes, beholding an infidel thus 
accompanied, gratitying what they 
deem an impertinent and even sacri- 
leyious curiosity, among volumes of 
their religion and law, take offence, 
and refuse not only to sell, but to ex- 
hibit any part of their collection.— 
‘Phe best method ts to employ a Der- 
vish, marking in the catalogue such 
books as he may be required to pur- 
chase ; or to go alone, unless an inter- 
preter is necessary. I found no diffi- 
culty in obtaining any woik that | 
could afford to buy. ‘The manuscript 
of “ The Arabian Nights,” or, as it 
ts called, A/f Lila o Lila, is not easi- 
Jy procured, and tor this reason 3 it is 
a compilation, made according to the 
taste and opportunity of the writer, 
or the person who orders it of the 
scribes, found only in private hands, 
and no two copies contain the same 
tales. I could not obtain this work 
in Constantinopie, but  afierwards 
dought a very fine copy of it in Grand 
Cairo. It was not until the second 
winter of my residence in Pera, that 
I succeeded, by means of a Dervish of 
my acquaintance, in procuring a cata- 
logue trom one of the principal shops. 
‘The master of it was an Emir, a man 
of considerable attainment in Orien- 
tal. literature, from whom I had pur- 
chased several manuscripts, which are 
now 1n the Bodleian library at Oxford. 
Whenever I had applied to this man 
for works relating to poetry or histo- 
ry, he was very willing to supply 
what | wanted; but if I ventured only 
to touch a Kordn, or any other vo- 
lume held sacred in ‘Turkish estima- 
tion, my business terminated abruptly 
for that day. ‘There are similar ma- 
nuscript-markets in all the Turkish 
cities, particularly those of Aleppo, 


and Cairo. Many works, common in 


_ Cairo, are not to be met with in Con- 


stantinople The Beys have more 


taste for literature than the Turks ; 


and the women, shut up in the Cha. 
rems of Egypt, pass many of their so- 
litary hours in hearing persons who 
are employed to read for their amuse. 
ment. 

Nor is the search after Greek ma- 
nuscripts so unsuccessful as persons 
are apt to imagine. By employing 
an intelligent Greek priest, 1 had an 
opportunity of examining a great va- 
riety of volumes, brought trom the 
Isle of Princes, and from the private 
libraries of Greek princes resident at 
the Phanar. It is true, many ot 
them were of little value ; and others, 
of some importance, the owners were 
unwilling to sell. ‘The fact is, it is 


not money which such men want.— 


They will often exchange their manu- 
scripts for good printed editions of 
the Greek Classics, particularly of 
the orators, Prince Alexander Bano 
Hantzerli, had a magnificent collec- 
tion of Greek manuscripts, and long 
corresponded with me after my return 
to England.. I sent him from Paris, 
the original edition of the French 
Encyclopédie ; and no contemptible 
idea may be formed of the taste of 
men, who, situated as the Greek fa- 
milies are in Constantinople, earnestly 
endeavour, by such publications, to 
multiply their sources of information. 
Some of the Greek manuscripts, now 
in the Bodleian, were originally in his 
possession ; particularly a most exqui- 
site copy of the Four Gospels, of the 
tenth or eleventh century, written 
throughout, upon vellum, in the same 
minute and beautiful characters. 


Description of the New River, by 
which LONDON is supplied qvith 
Water. 


(From Nelson's Topography of Istington-) 


HE New River, which has been 
noticed by ‘Topographers at al- 
most every village that it visits in 1t9 


meandering course, is certainly a 
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led to some description, in a place to 
which it is so great an ornament, and 
from whence it is diffused by innu. 
merable subterraneous channels, to al- 
most every part of the great Metro- 
polis. 

“During the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James, a number of schemes were 
projected for supplying the Capital 
with water, the conduits resorted to 
for that purpose being now found in- 
sufficient to answer the increasing de- 
mands of an extending Metropolis. 

* Elizabeth granted an Act, which gave 
the citizens liberty to cut and convey 
a river from any part of Middlesex or 
Hertfordshire, to the city of London, 
within the limited time of ten years, 
but which was’ never acted upon. 

“ In the early part of James’s reign, 
the citizens procured * An Act for 
the bringing in a fresh stream of ran- 
ning water to the North paft of the 
City of London’? (3 Jac. cap. 18.) 5 
which was followed by another, to 
explain the said Statute (4 Jac. cap. 
12.) ; but the difficulties of the un- 
dertaking appeared so great, that they 
declined to embark any farther in it. 

“Mr Hugh Middleton, or Myd- 
dleton, a native of Denbigh, and 
citizen and goldsmith of London (who 
had considerably enriched himself by 
a copper, or, according to others, a 
silver mine, in Cardiganshire,) at 
whose instigation it would seem the 
City had applied for the Acts last 
mentioned, made an offer to the Court 
of Common Council, March 28, 1609, 
that he would begin this work within 
two months, they transferring to him 
the power vested in them by the said 
two Acts; whereupon the Court ac- 
cepted his offer, and ordered that a 
Jetter of attorney should be made out 
from the Mayor and Common Coun- 
cil (which was done the Ist of April 
following), and that indentures should 
be made and passed between them 
and him, which was also done the 2 ist 
of the same month. 

“ Being vested with ample powers 

Sept. 1812, 


4 


from the City, chis gentleman, with a 
spirit equal to the importance of the 
undertaking, at his own risk and 
charge began the work ; but had not 
proceeded tar, when innumerable and 
unforeseen dithcuities presented them- 
selves. ‘The Art of Civil Engineer- 
ing was then little understood in this 
Country ; and he expertenced many 
obstructions from the occupiers and 
proprietors of the lands through which 
he was under the necessity of conduct- 
ing his stream. 

“The distance of the springs of 
Chadwell and Anwell is 20 mules 
trom London; but it was fouid ne- 
cessary, in order to avoid the eminen- 
ces and valleys in the way, to make 
it run a course of more than 88 miles. 
‘Lhe depth of the trench in some 
places descended full “%O feet, if not 
more, whereas im other places it re- 
quired as sprightfull arte againe to 
niount it over a valley in atrough be- 
tween a couple of hills, and the trough 
all the while borne up by woodden 
arches, some of them fixed in the 
ground very deepe, and rising in 
heighth above 23 foot.’ 

** ‘Phe progress of the work, indeed, 
appears to have been attended with 
difficulties almost insurmountable, for 
the industrious projector soon found 
himself so harassed and impeded by 
sundry interested persons in Middle- 
sex aud Hferts, that he was obliged to 
petition the City for a prolongation 
of the time to accomplish his under- 
taking. The Corporation now grant- 
ed him a term of five, in addition to 
a former term of four years; but his 
ditliculties did not terminate here ; for 
after having adjusted all his contro- 
versies with the land-holders in an 
amicable manner, and brought the 
water into the neighbourhood of En- 
field, he was so impoverssiod by the 
expence of the undertaking, that he 


was once more obliged to oly te he 
City to interest themselves preat 
and useful work and, voon t 
fusal to embark in so char, ‘e and 

hazardous 
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hhazardous an enterprize, he applied 
with more success to the King him- 
self, who, upon a moiety of the con- 
cern being made over to him, agreed 
to pay half the expence of the woth 
past and tocome. now went on 
Without interruption, and wap finished 
according to Mr Middieion’s original 
agreement with the City, when, en 
the 291) of September, IG13, the 
water was let into the bason, now cal- 
ue Wew River Head, iv ihe pa- 
risa of Cletkenwell, which had been 
prepared tor its reception.” 

* One of the most dificult parts of 
the wouk now remained to be accom- 
pushed, whica was toconvey the water 
to the various parts of the Metzopolis. 
The expence attending this was very 
great, and it was a considerable Une 
betore the water came into general 
use 3 but, this being effected, it iis 
been of unspeakable benefit to the 
City and iis puinediate ncighbourhoed, 
since, by the water supplied from this 
river, a speedy stop has been put toa 
great number of alurming 4rcs, and 
the health of the Metropolis has been 
remarkably preserved, by the cleanh- 
Ness it has introduced, not only in the 
streets, but mto the dwellings, Yet 
so little were the great advantages 
that are now derived from this river 
at ‘hat imme understood, that the 
Shores coniinued to be of very smail 
Value, and for the frst 19 years afier 
the fiaishing of the work the annual 
profit upon each scarcely amounted 
to twelve shillings ! 

* When the New River was first 
brought to London, it was not fore- 
seen that a deficiency of water wight 
at some future time, especially in the 
Summer months, be attended with 
great inconvenience, When this was 
learnt from experience, the Company 
borrowed from the overplus of the 
miil-stream of the River Lea ; which, 
after a practice of some years, became 
a subject of litigation, finally deter- 
mined by an Act of Parliament about 
the year 1738. It was then agreed 


that the New River Company, on 
condition of their paying a sum of 
money towards improving the Naviga- 
tion of the River Lea, and continuing 
to pay an annutty tor the same pui- 
pose, should have a ceriain quantity of 
Water from the mill stream, to be 
measurcd by a balance engine and 
geage, then constructed near Hert. 
ford, and rebuilt by Mr Myine about 
the year 1770. ‘Lhe Company have 
siuce bought the null, with the unre. 
siricted use of the water. 

* By an exact mensuration of the 
course of the New Hiver, taken by 
Heary Mill, Engineer and Surveyor 
to the Company, in 1723, it appeared 
to be oS miles three quarters and 16 
poles is icneth it has Letween 2 and 
over it, and upwards ot 
40 sluices in its course 3 and in divers 
pars, both over and under the same, 
considerable currents of land waters, 
as well as a great number of brooks 
and rivulets, have their passage. 
the place where it first enters this pa- 
rish, beyond Highbury, it pursues a 
winding course into the parish of Stoke 
Newington ; from thence, crossing the 
Green lanes, it continues to intersect 
the grounds at some distance from the 
back of flighbury Grove, and thro’ 
Cancenbury fields, to the 


1 
‘Flouse, in the Lower-strect, waence 


it proceeds, by a subterraneous passage 
af about ZOO yards in length under 
the highway to Colebrocke-rew. At 
this place it emerges, and passing 10 
font of the houses, continues threugh 
the lower part of this manor, and across 
the City-road, to the reservoir by Sad- 
ler’s Wells. On approaching the re- 
cervoir, there are several sinall houses 
erected at a considerrble distance from 
each other on its banks, having ¢s- 
terns underneath, into which the wa- 
ter runs, and is conveyed by pipes to 
the adjacent houses, and the more 
Easteriy parts of the Metropolis. 
“The reservoir called The New 
River Head is a circular bason, now 
thrice its original size, inclosed = 
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wall, whence the water is conveyed 
by sluices into vartous large cisterns 
of brick-work, from which it passes 
asu! divided state by means of large 
wooden pipes of Six or seven inches 
bore (callet maims and riders, and 
distinguished by names appropriated 
to thetr several districts,) to all parts 
of the Metropolis. “Une distribution 
of the water irem these pipes to the 
numerous houses which are senplied 
by it, exhibits a very wondertul sys- 
tem of hwdranties. 

“At the River-head are two steam- 
engines, and a water wheel (the latter 
turned by the waste water flowing 
downward to a pond in the fields 
for the purpose of raising the water 
to a reservoir npon higher ground at 
Pentonville, calied The Upper Pond, 
and which was formerly effected by a 
wind-mill, long since removed. From 
this pond, another of considerable mag- 
nitude, near the end of ‘Lottenham 
Court Road, is also supplied, and from 
which water is conveyed to many 
pirts of the West end of the town, 
even to Mary-le bone, &c. Ina field, 
to the West of the River-head, is an 
iron-pipe, 12 feet in height (including 
a wonden tub placed 61 its top), and 
four feet eight inches in circumference, 
erected on a great main of pipes of 
the same dimensions. Jt acts in the 
double capacity of an air and a waste 
water pipe, and is very useful in pre- 
venting aceidents to the pipes, ocea- 
stoned by the force of water, or com- 
pressed air, which, before this preven- 
tive, was very frequent. In the same 
field ts another reservoir, supplied hy 
one main from the New Liver Head, 
and which serves the pipes in Penten- 
ville and its vicinity. 

** By means of the steam-engine 
the water has aiso been lately con- 
veved over the higher narts of Isling- 
ton, threvgh a series of main pipes, to 
Halloway, for the 
ing that neighbourhood. An auviliary 
bason has been lately formed near the 
River-head, abutting on the St John- 


purpose of supply- 
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street-road; and the Company has 
been at very great expence in subst 


tuting, im many places, main pipes of » 


ext iron of 19 inches in diameter, for 
the wooden ones before used: a long 
chain of these has lately been lad 
edown the City-road, from which other 
pipes branch oil in several ditections 
At the Niver-head is a house 
longing to the Company, originaily 
butit in 1618, and repaired and news 
fronted in 1782, under the direction 
of Robert Mylne, Esq. surveyor and 
engineer to the Company, who resides 
here A Jarge room in'this house, 
with wainscot pannels, was fitted up 
for the meetings ot the Company be- 
tore the beginning of the last century. 
On the ceiling ts a portrait of Nin 
William, and the arms of Middleton 
and Green. Under this reom is one 
of the cisterns before mentioned. 
“ The property of the New River 
is divided into 72 shares, which divi- 
sion took place soon after the com- 
mencement of the undertaking ; 36 
of these were originally vested in Sir 
Hugh Middleton, the first projector 5 
who, having impoverished himself and 
his family by a concern which has 
proved so beneficial tothe public as to 
render his name ever honoured ani 
respected, was obliged to part with 
bis property in the undertaking, which 
was divided among various persons. 
These shares are called the: Adven- 
turer’s shares, The motety of the 
undertaking which was vested in the 
Crown was by King Charles the First, 
on account of the then unpromising 
aspect of the Company’s affairs, re- 
granted to Sir Hugh Middleton, bart. 
his heirs and assions, on condition that 
they should for ever pay tothe King’s 
Receiver General, or into the receipt 
of the vohequer, for his Majesty's 
use, the yearly rent ef £.500 which is 


still 


* This very able and experienced Archi- 
tect end Engineer is since deoes 
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still paid, and almost entirely out of 
the King’s shares; but the Crown 
never having had any hand in the ma- 
nagement of the concern, the holders 
oi these shares are still exciuded from 
the direction +. 

** This great undertaking, which is 
generaily believed to have cost the 
original proprietors ha/f a mi//ion ster- 
ling, an immense sum in those times, 
and which was, without doubt, the 
ruin of its first projector, has risen, by 
degrees, to be a most valuable and 
beneficial concern, ‘The Company’s 
charter is dated June 21, 16193 but 
no dividend appears to have been made 
till the year 1633, when the propor- 
tionate sum before mentioned, mak- 


ing, together with the dividend for . 


that year, £.15 3s. 3d. was paid upon 

each share. At this time, however, 

a call upon the proprietors was expec- 

ted. The following statement of the 

dividends that have been since paid at 

different intervals will give an idea of 

the progressive improvement of the 

concern, and the consequent increase 
in the value of its shares : 

£. s. d. 

Dividend for 1633........3 4 2 

| 1640......33 2 8 

1680.....145 1 8 

1700.....201 16 6 

1720.....214 15 7 

§ 

“ An Adventurer’s share in the 

New River Company has been sold 

by public auction, for upwards of 

£.14,000: this, however, was upon 


_>- 


+‘ Though King James became a pro- 
prietor of one half of the concern, Middle- 
ton, to prevent the direction of its affairs 
from falling into the hands of Courtiers, pre- 
cluded him from having any share in the 
management, and only allowed him a per- 
son to be present at the several meetings, to 
prevent any injustice to his Royal Principal. 
Ry this preclusion of the holders of the 
King’s shares from the government of the 
Company, exclusive of their being encum- 
bered with the aforesaid annuity, they are 
of course not quite so valuable as these of 
the Adventurer’s.” 


occasion of a contest between two 
parties, each striving to oucbid the 
other. The shares are now consider- 
ed worth about 11,500/. and the divi- 
dends have increased somewhat be- 
yond the sum last above-mentioned : 
but it is probable they have now reach- 
ed their climax 3; for the various new 
Companies of this kind in the environs 
of the Metropolis, as, the East Lon. 
don, the West Middlesex, and the 
Holloway Water-works, must inevi- 
tably prevent any great extension of 
the former concern, if not operate 
much to its disadvantage, in depriving 
the Company of a considerable por- 
tion of the trade they already possess.”’ 


Origin of Pamphlets *, with Anecdote; 
of the prices of scarce books. By 
W. Oldys, Esq. 


(From Nichols's Literary Anecdotes of 
EFighteenth Century.) 


HE derivation of the word Pav:- 

filet may be found in Minshew"s 
“* Guide to Tongues,” fol. 1627 5 in 
the Preface to * Icon Libeliorum 3" 
Skinner’s Etym. Ling. Angel. to. 
1671 ; and Spelman’s Glossary. 

The word Pamphlet, or pape: 
book, imports no reproachful charac- 
ter, any more than the word grea: 
book ; signifies a pasquil, as litle a 
it does a panegyric of itself: 1s nel- 
ther good nor bad, learned nor il 
terate, true nor false, serious nor jocu- 
lar, of its own naked meaning oF con- 
struction ; but is either of them, ac- 


cording as the subject makes the dis- 
tinction. 


— 


* In 1715 was published, in Svo, “ E#? 
sive Icon Libellorum, oF 
History of Pamphlets, tracing out their 
Rise, Growth, and different Views of ali 
sorts of small Tracts or Writings, both col- 
lectively and singly, in a general and gra 
dual representation of their respective a 
thors, Collections of their several editions, » 
by a Gentleman of the Inns of Court, Lis. 
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unction. ‘Thus, of scurrilous and a- 
busive pamphlets, to be burned ray 
1647, we read in Rushworth ; and by 
the name of Pamphlet is the Euco- 
mium of Queen Emma called in 
linshed. 

As for the antiquity of pany iets, 
it is not only questionable, whether 
the Artof Printing should set a bound 
to it, but even the adoption of the 
name itself, which yet 1 take to be 
more modern than that Art; for | 
look upon them as the eldest offspring 
of paper, and to claim the rights of 
primogeniture even of bound volumes, 
however they may be shorter-lived, 
and the younger brother has so much 
out-grown the elder; inasmuch as ar- 
guments do now, and more especially 
did in the minority of our erudition, not 
only so much more rarely require 2 lar- 
ger compass than pamphlets will com- 
prise; but these being of a more ready 
and facil, more decent and simple 
form, suitable to the character of the 
more artless ages, they seem to have 
been preferred by our modest ancestry 
for the communication of their senti- 
ments, before book-writing became a 
trade ; and lucre, or vanity, let in de- 
luges of digressory learning, to swell 
up unweildy folios. Thus I find, not 
alittle to the honour of our subject, 
no less a person thav the renowned 
King /Elired, collecting his sage pre- 
cepts and divine sentences, with his 
own Royal hand, into ‘*quaternions of 
leaves stitched together ® ;°? which he 
would enlarge with additional qua- 
‘ernions, as ocecasion offered: yet 
seemed he to keep his collection so 
much within the limits of a pamph- 
let size (however bound together at 


last,) that he called it by the name of 


his Hand-book, because he made it 
his constant companion, and had it at 
hand wherever he was. 

It is so difficult to recover even 
any of our first books or volumes, 


Sir John Speiman’s Life of #ifred the 
‘reat, p- 205. 


which wese printed by William Cax- 
ton, though it is certain he set forth 
near half a hundred of them in feuo, 
that it were atwonder it his pamphieis 


not be quite losi. ‘There are 
Wore cXtant of bts successor Wynkin 
ce Woes printing in this lesser 


furci, as great rarities, | have 
seen both in quarto and octavo, tho’ 
holding no compatison probably with 
those of his also, which are desiroyed. 
But it was the irruption of the vrand 
controversy between the Church of 
Rome, and the first opposers thereat, 
which seems to have laid the great 
foundation of this kind of wruing, 
and to have given great credit to it 
at the same time, as well by the many 
eminent authors it produced in Church 
and State, as the successiul detectron 
and defeat thereby befalling those reli- 
gious impostures, which had so uni- 
versally enslaved the minds of men. 
Lhe first single pamphiet that made 
a stir in London was intituled “ Si- 
mon Fish’s Supplication of Beggars,” 
lemo, 1524, B. L. It was written by 
an Attorncy of Gray’s Inn, while in 
Germany, whither he was obliged to 
tlee for having acted a part in a play, 
which is no where named, that incen- 
sed Cardinal Wolsey, and caused an 
inquiry after him, By interest with .he 
Lady Anne Bullen he caused i to be 
put in the King’s hand, which pleased 
him much, but was severely censured 
by the bigoited chancellor Sir Tho- 
mas More, in his Answer, called 
The Sopplication of Souls,”? pubii- 
shed without date, Fox and Burnet beth 
speak of this circumstance, and hint 
that it very early widened the breach 
opening between the Catholics and 
Protestants, and should be placed in 
the front cf English prohibited 
bocks. 
King James I. in 1611, published 
a royal pamph! et, which he thought 
so much above human patronage, 
that he dedicated it to Jesus Curast. 
Tt is a controversial piece, written 
against Conrad Vorstius, in quarto. 
Montaigne 
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Montaigne observes in his * Defense 
de Seneque et de Plutarque,”’ that no- 
thing could excel the ingenuity and 
spizit contained in the numerous tracts 
published at the wra of the Reforma- 
tion, the names and titles of which are 
now mostly forgotten. 

‘The civil wars of Charles I. and 
the Parliament party, produced an in- 
numerable quantity of these paper 
janthorns, as a Wit of that time called 
them, which, while they illuminated 
the multitude, did not always escape 
the flames themselves. 

At this time might be mentioned 
the restless John Lilburne and the 
endless William Prynne, who wrote in 
earnest, for both bled in the cause. 
There are near a hundred pamphlets 
written by and concerning the first of 
these authors. But, the labours of 
the last being unparalleled, I may 
here not improperly observe, that, 
during the forty-two years he was a 
writer, he published above a hundred 
and sixty pamphlets, besides, several 
thick bound volumes in quarto and 
folio, all said to be gathered into a- 
bout forty tomes, and extant in Lin- 
coln’s-Inn Library. I think the 
printed catalogue of his writings ev- 
tends not their whole number beyond 
one hundred and sixty-eight different 
pieces ; but Anthony Woed to above 
one hundred and four score; who also 
computes, he must needs have com- 
posed at the rate ofa sheet every day, 
from the time that he came to man’s 
estate *. That Author’s character 
of him is drawn from his avowed ene- 
mies, even Papists, as Cressy ; or per- 
sonal antagonists, as Heylin, &c. 
Bat I cannot well omit what one 
sprightly Pamphietcer intimates, a- 
mong other things, of him, to this 
purpose : * That Nature makes ever 
the dullest beast most laborious, and 
the greatest feeders; that though 
he ha@ read and swallowed much, yet, 
for want of rumination, he concocted 


* Athen. Oxon. vol. II. p. 439, 


little : that to return things unaltered 
was a symptom of a feeble stomach ; 
and as an error in the first concoction 
derives itself to the others, and, nov. 
rishing up a prevalescent humour, be- 
gets at last a disease; even so, his 
judgment, being once deputrid, turn- 
ed all his reading into bilious or put. 
rid humours, which, being perpetual- 
ly increased by his insatiate gluttony 
of books, did miserably foment and 
heighten his malady of writing +.” 
Another of his Draughtsmen has, a- 
mong other humorous touches, as fol- 
lows: “ This is the William, whose 
passion is the Conqueror. ‘The error 
of whose judgment, and unpardonable 
instability, is to be imputed to the 
loss of his two biasses ; for if a bowl’s 
deviation from the jack is occasioned 
hereby, much mere a rational crea- 
ture’s fortiori Neither will o- 
mit what the Translator of the, inge- 
nious Father Bartol/i’s Huomo di 
Lettere”’ says in his praise, where be 
calls him Pater Patria, for giving us 
a Dedalian clue inthe blackest night 
of tyranny ; farther adding, “ Your 
numerous and nervous large and 
learned volumes (which who can 
reckon ?) have been so successful in 
the refutation of errors, reformation 
of vice, regulation of disorders, re- 
stauration of Parliaments and laws, 
that I must in justice join you with the 
renowned General Monk, as the two 
worthiest subjects of all honour; for, if 
his generosity speaks him Herculem 
Anglorum, your erudition proclaims 
you Alcidem Literarum, &c *.” 
This particular notice of our most 
voluminous Pamphleteer will lead us 
to a general review of the numerous 


produce of the press during that tur- 
bulent 


++ A serious Epistle to Mr. W. Prynnes 
1649,” 4to, p. 

+ The or Ear-mbrk of Mr. 
W. Prynne, 1659,” 4to, p. 3. 

* «The learned Man defended and re- 
formed. Translated by T. Salusbury, 1660, 
8vo, in an Epistle to W. Prynne, Fsq- 
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bulent series aforesaid, wherein he was 
such a fruitful instrument, to impreg- 
nate the same and promote the licen- 
tious super{wtation thereof. For by 
the grand collection of Pamphlets, 
which was made by ‘Tomlinson the 
bookseller *, from the latter end of 
the year 1640 to the beginning of 
1660, it appears, there were published 
in that space near thirty thousand se- 
veral tracts: and that these were not 
the complete issue of that period, 
there is good presumption, and, 1 be- 
lieve, proots m being : notwithstand- 
ing its enriched with near a hundred 
manuscripts, which nobody then (be- 
ing written on the side of the Koy- 
wlists) would venture to put in print: 
the whole, however, for it is yet un- 
dispersed, ts progressionally and unt- 
tormly bound, in upwatds of to 
thousand volumes, of all sizes. The 
catalogue, which was taken by Mar- 
maduke Foster, the auctioneer, con- 
sists of twelve volumes in folio; where- 
in every piece has such a punctual 
register and reference, that the smal- 
lest even of a single leaf, may be 
readily repaired to thereby. ‘hey 
were collected, no doubt, with great 
assiduity and expence, and not pre- 
served, in those troublesome times, 
Without great danger and difficulty ; 
the books being often shifted from 
place to place out ef the Army’s 
reach, And so scarce were many of 
these tracts, even at their first publi- 
cation, that King Charles I. is report- 
ed to have given ten pounds for only 
treading one of them over, which he 
could no where else procure, at the 
owner’s house, in St Paul’s Church- 
yard +. 

By the munificence of his present 
Majesty the British Museum was some 
years since enriched with this most 
valuable collection of 30,000 tracts, 
bound in 2000 volumes ; 100, chiefly 


* Memoirs for the Curious, 4to, 1708, 
vol. II p. 176. 
‘+ Historical Collection, vol. I. in preface. 


on the King’s side, were printed, but 
never published. The whole was in- 
tended for Charles First’s use, carried 
about England as the Parliament-ar- 
my marched, kept in the collector’s 
warchouses disguised as tables covered 
with canvas, and lodged last at Ox- 
ford under the care ot Dr Barlow tll 
he was made Bishop of Lincoln.— 
They were offered to the library at 
Oxford, and at length bought for 
Charles Il. by his siationer Samuel 
Mearne, whose widow was afterwards 
obliged to dispose of them by leave ot 
the said King 16543 but, it is believ- 
ed they continued unsold tl! his pre- 
sent Majesty bought them of Mearne’s 
representatives Ina printed paper 
it is said the collector refused 4000/. 
tor them #. 

Out of this immense collection 
Rushworth furnished himself with au- 
thorities; and, if the spirit of party 
was not so prevalent among them, we 
might still look them over with profit; 
but they are too much spoiled by the 
canting divinity of the times, which 
suits not the present age. Yet we 
have not been totally wanting in taste 
for these ephemerous productions, or 
of purchasers at an extravagant price, 
as Lord Somers, who gave more than 
5004 for ‘Tom Britton the smallcoal 
man’s collection in this way ; and An- 
thony Collins, whose collection after- 
wards produced above 1800/.3; en- 
couragement sufficient to induce other 
collectors to gather what the squalls 
of fate and chance may throw up. 

Several tracts have been reprinted 
which heretofore were scarce, and both 
the originals and copies have fallen in- 
to equal neglect and disregard ; as the 
tepographical pamphlets of Jobn 

en 


* Mr Henry Sisson, druggist on Ludgate- 
hill, in whose possession they were in 1745, 
was nearly related to the original collector. 
British Topography, vol. I. p. 669. 

+ MS. Letter from Dr Robert Jenkin, ef- 
terwards master of St John’s, to Mr Baker. 
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den the surveyor, which, before they 
were reprinted, often sold for forty 
shillings a-piece. And some of Bale’s 
tracts, as that of Anne Askew; more 
especially, * the Examination of Sir 
John Oldcastle,” which I have known 
to sell for three guineas, tho’ gleaned 
by Fox into his Book of Martyrs. — 
“ The Expedition of the Duke of So- 
merset into Scotland ” also has been 
sold for four guineas, tho’ totally in- 
sertedin Holinshed. ‘These, and some 
other personal narratives I could name, 
are as notorious as the advancement 
of Jordano Bruno’s little book, called 
“* Spaccio della Bestia Triomfante,” to 
near thirty pounds, at the auction of 
Mr Charles Bernard’s books*, serjeant- 
surgeon to her late Majesty ; or of the 


* Mr Charles Bernard, who was serjeant- 
surgeon to Queen Anne in 1702, and died 
in 1710, was brother to Dr Francis Bernard, 
physician to King James II. Each of the 
brothers possessed a valuable library. The 
Serjeant-surgeon’s, containing a curious col- 
lection of the best authors in Physick, His- 
tory, Philology, Antiquities, &c. with seve- 


_ ral Manuscripts, antient and modern, was 


soki by auction, in March 1710-11, at the 
Black-boy coffee-house in Ave Maria lane, 
—** I went to-day,” says Swift in his Jour- 
nal to Stella, March 19, ** to see poor Charles 
Bernard's books 3 and I itch to lay out nine 
or ten pounds for some fine editions of fine 
authors.” And on the 29th he adds, * I 
walked to-day into the City, and went to 
see the auction of poor Charles Bernard’s 
books. They were in the middle of the 
Physic*books, so I bought none; and they 
are so dear, I believe I shall buy none.”— 
The ** Spaccio della Besta Triomfante,” by 
Jordano Bruno, an Italian atheist, is said in 
the Spectator, No. 389, to have sold for 307. 
But, by a priced Catalogue of this Sale in 
Mr Bindley’s possession, it appears, that the 
price actually given for it was twenty-eight 
pounds. It was bought by Walter Clavel, 
Esq. The same copy became successively 
the property of Mr John Nichols, of Mr Jo- 
seph Ames, of Sir Peter Thompson, and of 
M. C. Tutet, Esq. among whose books it 
wes sold by auction at Mr Gerard’s in Lich- 
field Street. A catalogue of books of Charles 
Bernard, 1676, is in the Sloane collection, 
No. 1770; and a Letter of Mr Charles Ber- 
nard to Sir Hans Sloane is preserved, No. 
4037.—We do not know that Mr Bernard 
Was not himself witty; but he was at least 
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uncastrated Holinshed, to near furty- 
five pounds some years after. ‘Tho’, 
when the former came to be known 
in English, it would sometimes pass 
off for so many pence; and the defi- 
ciencies of the latter, to be supplied 
out of Auditor Jett’s library, it would 
not always rise to so many shillings, 
that is to say, above its ordinary esti- 
mation; plainly demonstrating, that 
unreasonable value arose not from any 
tich mines of Knowledge, which the 
scarce part would communicate, from 
nothing intrinsically curious or in- 
structive in it; nor even any material 
use to be made of it ; but merely from 
the empty property of its singularity, 
and being, as the contending purclia- 
sers fondly apprehended, no where 
else recoverable. 

* Pamphlets have been the terror of 
oppression. Thus Philip the Second’s 
wicked employment, treacherous de- 

sertion, 


scientia, undique comprobata felici 


the cause of wit in others. See Swift's 
Works, 1808, vol. VIII. p. 425. 
Dr Francis Bernard, who was physician 
to King James I. was a man of learning, 
and well versed in literary history. He hxc 
the best private collection of scarce and ¢u- 


rious books that had been seen in Englan¢, 


and was a good judge of their value. He 
died Feb. 9, 1697, in his 70th year. The 
Catalogue of his books, which were sold by 
auction, is dated in 1698. The amount ot 
this auction (after deducting 4s. in the pound, . 
the expences of the sale) was 16007. 5 a 
large sum in that time, when the passion 
for rare books was much more moderate than 
it is at present. Mr Granger (iV. 324) 
mentions a half-iength portrait of Dr Ber- 
nard, in an oval laurel foliage, which was 
never published, and has neither the = 
of painter or engraver. On a small marbe 
monument in the church of St Bene t, Paul > 
Wharf, is this inscription : ** Hic juxta sit» 
est Franciscus Bernard, M. D. egreghum su! 
seculi decus, hujus Civitatis delicia nupere 
nunc desiderium ; quippe qua suspextt : 
vum, plorat mortuum ; viruin utique 
mum, et in omni re literaria roy 
rta 

quem summa et pene ce ager 
to commendavit omnibus. Obiit, 
narius, Feb. 9, 1697-8. Conjux mers 
posuit.”” 
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settion, and barbarous persecution of 
his secretary Antonio Perez, upbraids 
him, out ofthat Author’s thro’ 
ali Europe, to this day *. Mary 
Queen of Scots has not yet got clear 
ot ** Buchanan’s Detection Ro- 
bert Earl of Leicester cannot shake 
off Father Parson’s Gieen-coat ft.” 
George Duke of Buckingham will 
not speedily outstrip ** Dr Eglisham’s 
Fore- runner of Revenge §. Nor 
was Oliver Cromweil far from kidding 
himself, at the pamphlet which argu- 
ed it to be no Alurder||, lest it should 
persuade others to think so, and he 
perish by ignobler hands than his 
own, 

In this manner did some take the 
liberty of calling these personages to 
account for their misdeeds, even whilst 
they were living. And with regard 
to that most memorable Usurper last 
mentioned, thus was a_cclebrated 
Writer of ours for immortalizing his 
name after his death: “ When we fix 
any infamy on deceased persons, it 
should not be done out of any hatred 
to the dead, but out of love and cha- 


*Sce “ The fatal Effects of arbitrary 
Power, and dangerous Conditien of Court 
Favourites, being a Translation of Perez his 
own Relation,” 8vo, 1715; also Dr Michael 
Geddes’s Tracts ; ** The Spanish Historian,” 
Xe. 

+ 12mo, 1572, 

+ Leicester’s Commonwealth, in French; 
also in English, reprinted in 4to and 12mo 
1641, and in 8vo 1706. 

§ In Latin, 4to, 1625, and English, about 
the same time, reprinted 1642. 

|| ** Killing no Murder,” by Will. Allen, 
{alias Col. Titus,) quarto, 1657, just reprint- 
ed intire, at the end of the Revolutionary 
Plutarch, exhibiting the distinguished Cha- 
racters, literary, military, and political, in 
the recent Annals of the French Republic,” 
as ** one of the most singular controversial 
pieces the political literature of our country 
has to boast ; one of those happy productions 
which are perpetually valuable, and which, 
whenever an Usurper reigns, appears as if 
written at the moment, and points with 
equal force at a Protector, or a Consul.” It 
was written by Silas Titus, under the as- 
sumed name of William Allen. 

Sept. 1812. 
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rity to the living; that the curses, 
which only remain in men’s thoughts, 
and dare not come forth aginst ty- 
rants, (because they are tyrants,) 
while they are so, may at last be for 
ever settled and engraven upon their 
memory, to deter all others from the 
like wickedness; which, else, in the 
time of their foolish prosperity, the 
flattery of their own hearts'and of o- 
ther men’s tongues would not suffer 
them to perceive.—The mischief of 
Tyranny is too great, even in the 
shortest time that it can continue: it 
is endless and insupportable, if the ex- 
ample be to reign too.—lIf it were 
possible to cut ‘Tyrants out of all his- 
tory, and to extinguish their very 
names, [ am of opinion, that it ought 
to be done; but, since they have left 
behind them too deep wounds to be 
ever closed up without a scar, at least 
let us set such a mark upon their me- 
mory, that men of the same wicked 
inclinations may be no less affrighted 
with their lasting ignominy, than en- 
liced by their momentary glories *.” 
How little soever these sentiments 
may be thought to need any corrobo- 
ration, I flatter myself the following 
reply of our late excellent Queen Ma- 
ry cought not here to be forgotten: 
When some of her courtiers would 
have incensed her against Monsieur 
Juricu, who in his Answer to Father 
Maimburgh, that he might the better 
justify the Reformation in Scotland, 
made a very black representation of 
their Queen Mary: “Is it not a 
shame,” said one of the company, 
‘‘ that this man, without any consi- 
deration for your royal person, should 
dare to throw such infamous calumnies 
upon a Qucen from whom your Rogal 
Highness is descended ?”?—** Not at 
all,” replied this ingenuous Princess ; 

or 


* Cowley’s Vision concerning his late 
pretended Highness Cromwell the Wicked, 
&c. 12mo, 1661, p. 20, 21, reprinted is his 
works 
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“‘ for is it not enough that by fulsome 
praises Kings be lulled asleep all 
their lives, but must flattery accom- 
pany them to their graves? How 
shall then Princes fear the judgment 
of posterity, if historians were not 
allowed to speak truth after their 
death * 7”? 

Thus much for the topics and ar- 
guments arising from those examples 
and authorities, which have occurred 
as most observable, upon this sudden 
recollection, to illustrate my present 
subject. What remains to be said 
of Pamphlets will more especially re- 
gard the present undertaking, to make 
a select revival of them; the appro- 
bation whereof may be grounded on 
these considerations : 

First, the regard we owe to the 
preservation of good writings in gene- 
ral, and to their separation from the 
bad : but more in particular to these. 
For, if the reprinting of good old 
Books is commendable, much more is 
that of good old Pamphlets ; they be- 
ing, not to mention the greater ease 
of the expence, really more in want 
of such justice, to remove the mean 
opinion which some, unread therein, 
have more indistinctly entertained of 
them all, because many indeed are but 
meanly written; though the propor- 
tion is not greater than in books : 
and for those Pamphlets which really 
are well written, (as abundance suf- 
ficient for any such undertaking have 
been, by the ablest pens, upon the 
most emergent points, however they 
daily perish in the common wreck, 
for want of a helping hand,) they 
cannot be denied a just claim to this 
care, 

Secondly, because they stand in 
greater need of such care, than wri- 
tings better secured by their bulk 
and bindings do. Many good old fa 
mily books are descended to us, whose 
backs and sides our careful grandsires 


buffed and bossed and boarded against 


* Cox’s History of Ireland. 


the teeth of time, or more devouringig. 
norance, and whose leaves they guard. 
ed with brass, nay silver clasps, against 
the assaulis of worm and weather. 
But these defenceless conduits of ad- 
vertisement are so much more obnox- 
ious, by reason of their nakedness 
and debility, to all destructive casu- 
ties, that it is more rare and dificult, 
for want of a proper asylum, to meet 
with some tracts which have not been 
printed ten years, than with many 
books which are now more than ten 
times their age. | 

Thirdly, as being the liveliest pic- 
tures of their times. Pamphlets have 
this considerable advantage, that, 
springing usually from some imme- 
diate occasion, they are copied more 
directly from the life; so likelier to 
bear a resemblance, than any more 
extended draughts, taken by a remo- 
ter light. But being therefore a kind 
of reading @ /a mode, and the events, 
their sources, so suddenly giving way 
to every fresh current of affairs, it 1s 
no wonder if these little maps of 
them are, in like manner, overborne, 
and become as transient as they; and 
yet, whenever the political wheel 
rolls into any of its former tracts, or 
present occurrences tally with those 
of past times, doubtless what was 
then advanced for the public good, 
might now be conducive thereto: 
whereas the disorders of former times 
revive, and the remedies which were 
prescribed against them are to seek 5 
many, as well pleasant as profitable, 
being Jost merely for want of revival. 

Fourthly, the truest images of their 
authors, For, Pamphlets running $0 
often upon new, particular, and unpre- 
cedented subjects, the writers have less 
opportunity to commit, and their wrl- 
tings less*liable to admit such foul and 
frequent practices of plagiary, as books 
of matter more various, and bulk 
more voluminous, too often exhibit. 
Besides, the Author, being more vl 
gorously prompted to application by 
the expediency of bringing — 
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work opportunely, “ is urged, (as has 
been elsewhere said upon another oc- 
casion *) to strike out the images of 
his mind ata heat, in the most natural 
form and symmetry, in the most sig- 
nificant circumstances at once; sel- 
dom allowing leisure for the writer to 
doat upon, or dream over his work; 
neither to disguise it with the concep- 
tions of other men, nor to deform it 
with chimeras of his own.’? Hence 
are they preferred by many criticks, 
to discover the genuine abilities of 
an Author, betore his more dilatory 
and accumulated productions. 

These, besides many other argu- 
ments which might be deduced from 
the commodious brevity, the vast 
choice, or variety of well-written 
Pampliets, more particularly their 
regretted dispersion,consumption, and 
obscurity, but, above all, the many 
surprizing scenes to be unfolded and 
brought in view, by select and public 
collections, from the rich but disre- 
garded store, are, in my opinion, suf- 
ficient recommendations to the encou- 
rigement of such a revival. What 
few attempts have hitherto been made 
seem either of a short-sighted nature, 
or of one too unbounded. Thus Ed- 
ward Husband circumscribes himself 
to the Speeches and Ordinances of 
Parliament in a few years of Charles 
1. ; as the collections in King Charles 
II. and King William’s reigns con- 
tain only some state-tracts of those 
times. And for John Dunton’s collec- 
tion, it might have succceded better 
had he not been for rambling into fo- 
reign, or heavy and unaffecting sub- 
jects. But the undertaking: most 
likely to suceeed is one wholly un- 
confined as to time, and only confined 
to matter domestically applicable ; ; 
prov ided the undertaker chooses ju- 
dicious!v his materials. And certain- 
ly the public might soon be oblige 
with a very if, 


os * Essay on Epistolary Writings, &c. 8vo, 
S. 
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in those particulars whereof the col- 
lector’s own store should be deficient, 
he were supplied by such possessors 
of these curiosities, as have a relish 
for the project : which may be farther 
rendered a convenient receptacle for 
the restoration of what is aos only 
rare and remarkable, but pertinent 
and seasonable. 

And such, among others, are the 
advantages promised us by the pre- 
sent Phoenix; which, if it ever grows 
into a and is accommodated 
with a compleat Index, I cannot help 


‘faneying we shall imagine ourselves 


led into new and untrodden paths : 
into regions of neglected but notable 
intelligence, which, having lain long 
dormant, and widely remete from 
ordinary observation, will look like a 
sudden resurrection of characters and 
descriptions, schemes and discoveries 5 
or rather a kind of re-creation of them 
in the land of literature: so that it 
may yield the best comment upon 
past times, and become the grand ex~ 
positor of many incidents, which ge- 
neral historians are either wholly 1g- 
norant of, or very superficially men- 
tion. 


List of ScorvisH TREES of remarka- 
ble magnitude. 


(From Nicol’s Planter’s Calendar. ) 
(Concluded from p. 432.) 


F. IN. 
The Silver & Silver fir, at the 
Fir *" house of Pol- 
kemmet, in West Lothian, mea- 
sured, in October 1799, in 
circumference - - - - - 100 
‘The above tree was planted 
in 1705. 
A silver fir, in the old garden 
at Woodhouselee, in Mid Lo- 
thian, measured,in March 1793 11 1 
A silver fir, at Drumlanrig, 
in Nithsdale, measured, in 
Apnl1773 - + = 
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Scots Fir.—There is in Gor- 
don Castle an uncommonly 
large square board of Scots fir, 
made from a tree which grew 
in Glenmore wood. The board 
measures five feet six inches 
square. It was presented to 
the Duke of Gordon by the 
Company who bought that 
wood from his Grace. 

A Scots fir, at Inverary, 
measures in circumference - 

A Scots fir at Castle-Huntly, 
in Perthshire, was measured in 
1796, and the circumference, 
at three feet from the surface 
of the ground, was - - - 

‘The same tree, measured 
close by the surface of the 
ground, was in circumference 

The Sycamore.—A sycamore 
at Nisbet, in Berwickshire, 
standing on the lawn behind 
the house, and from 60 to 70 
feet in height, was measured in 
September 1795, and the girth 

A sycamore at Castle-Camp- 
bell, near Dollar, growing at 
the back of the Castle, measur- 
ed, in March 1812, at breast 
high, in girth - - - - - 

There are other two syca- 
mores on the same extremely 
exposed spot, but smaller than 
the one measured. ‘These trees 
are remarkable for having lived 
many centuries, and until their 
neighbours, three ash trees of 
very considerable size, have 
died ; the sycamores are still 
vigorous. 

A svcamore at Lord Mor- 
ton’s, Aberdour, was measured 
on the 10th March 1812, and 
the bole was found to be 45 
feet, and at breast-high in girth 

Another, at the same place, 
has a bole of 50 feet in length, 
and is in girth, at same height 

Both these are very beau- 
tiful trees, 
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A sycamore at Torwoodlee, 
in Selkirkshire, measures at the 
surface of the ground - - - 

A sycamore at the house of 
Rosedve, in Dumbartonshire, 
measured in 1795, at 30 inches 
above the ground + - - - 

A sycamore in the garden at 
Castle-Menzies, in Perthshire, 
measured in circumference, in 
September 1778 - - - - 

An old sycamore tree at 
Ninewells, in Berwickshire, 
measured in girth, in 1795, a 
little below the bews - - 

A sycamore at Calder-house, 
in Mid Lothian, standing by 
the road leading from the house 
to the church, measured, in 
October 1799, - - - - 

The Prior Letham Plane, or 
sycamore, is of the strzped-/ea- 
ved variety, and meaured, in 
girth, at the surface, in Januarv 

The Chesnut—A_ chesnut at 
Lord Murray’s, in Fife, has 9 
feet bole, and in girth measu- 
red, March 1812, - - - 

A chesnut at Leslie House, 
in Fife, has a bole 36 feet in 
length, and was in girth at 
breast-high, in March 1812, 

A chesnut at Newbottle, in 
Mid Lothian, near the house, 
measured in girth, in July 
1789, - - - - 

A chesnut at Inverary, in 
Argyleshire, which has a stem 
18 feet in length, measured in 
girth,in 1794, - - 

There is a chesnut tree in 
the old garden at Balmerino, 
the bole of which measures 

At Fernic, in Fife, a little 
way south of the house, there 
grows a chesnut tree in a deep 
hazely loam, which measured 
in girth, in February 1812, 

Black Poplar. —A fine tree 
of this kind at Alloa House, 
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Clackmananshire, measured in 
girth, at threeor four feet high, 13 6 
The Yew.—A yew tree in 
the garden at Broich, Stirling- 
shire, measured in circumfer- 
ence, at the beight of two 
A yew in the garden at Or- 
miston-hall, in East Lothian, 
measured in girth, in May 
A yew at Balikinrain, in 
Stirlingshire, measured in girth, 
in l794, - - - = 
A yew at the house of Rose- 
doe, in Dumbartonshire, mea- 
sured in circumference, 18 
inches above the ground, in 
1795, - - - - 
A vew in the island of Inch- 
Lonach,in Loch- Lomond, mea- 
sured, in August 1770, — 
Another, the largest in the 
same island, - - - = - 
The great yew at Fortingal, 
in Perthshire, measured by the 
Hon. Judge Barrington pre- 
vious to the year 1770, was in 
girth - - - - - + - 520 
The Holly.—At Lord Mo- 
xay’s, in Fifeshire, there is a 
holly with a stem of 12 feet, 
and the trunk is in circumfer- 
ence, at three feet high, - - 63 
At Lord Morton’s, Aber- 
dour, there is a holly which 
measures in circumference, at 
the same height, - - - - 50 
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HE following account of the pre- 
sent establishment and connec- 
tions of this Family, which acts so 
important a part on the theatre of the 
world, is extracted from the French 


Court list, published by authority : 


Napoleon, born 15th August 1769; 
Emperer of the French, 18th May 


1804; consecrated and crowned at 
Paris 2d December, in the same 
year; crowned King of Italy 26th 
May 1805; married at Vienna 7th 
March 1810; at Paris 5th April 
following, to | 

Maria Louisa, Archduchess of Aus- 
tria, born 12th December 1791, 
Empress of the French, Queen of 
Italy. 

Issue from this marriage :— 

Napoleon Francis Charles Joseph, 
perial Prince, King of Rome, born 
March 20, 1811. 

Joseph Napoleon, brother of the Em- 
peror of the French, born 7th Jan. 
1768 ; King of the Spains and of 
the Indies, 6th June 18083;a French 
Prince, Grand Elector of the Em- 
pire, married Ist August 1794, to 

Maria Julia, Queen of the Spains 
and of the Indies, 6th June 1808 ; 
born 26th December 1777. 

Issue from this marriage :— 

Charlotte Zenaide Julie, Infanta, born 
8th July 1801. 

Charlotie, sister of the above ; an In- 
fanta, born 31st October 1802. 


Louis Napoleon, King, brother of the 
Emperor, Constable of the Empire; 
born 2d September 1778 5 married 
Sd January 1802, to 

Hortense Eugense, Queen, born 10th 
April 1783. 

Issue from this marriage :— 

Napoleon Louis, Prince Royal, born 
11th October 1804, Grand Duke 
of Berg and of Cleves, $d Mareh 
1809. 

Charles Louis Napoleon, brother of 
the last mentioned, born 20th April 
1808. 


Jerome Napoleon, brother of the Em- 
peror of the French, born 15th 
November 1784; a French Prince, 
King of Westphalia, Ist December 
1807; married 22d August 1807, 
to Frederica Catharina Sophia Do- 
rothea, Princess Royal of Wurtem- 
berg, born 2lst February 1783, 
Queen of Westphalia. 
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Marte Anne Eliza, sister of the Em- 
ror of the French, born $d Jan. 
1777, Grand Duchess of Lucca 
and Piombino, having the Govern- 
ment General of the Departments 
of Tuscany, married 5th May 1797, 
to Fe/ix, Prince of Lucca and Pi- 
ombino, born 18th May 1762. 
Issue from this marriage :— 
Napoleon Eliza, Princess of Piombi- 
no, born 3d June 1806. 


Marie Pauline, sister of the Emperor, 
born 20th October 1780; Princess 
and Duchess of Guastalla, 30th 
March 18063; married to his In- 
perial Highness the Prince Borg- 
hese, Duke of Guastalla, Governor 
General of the Department beyond 
the Alps, and in that capacity a 
Grand Dignitary of the French 
Empire. 


Marie Annunciade Caroline, sister of 
the Emperor, Queen of the ‘lwo 
Sicilies ; married to Joachim Napo- 
feon, born the 25th March 1771; 
Grand Admiral of the French Em- 
pire, and King of the Two Sicilies, 
15th July 1808, 

Issue from this marriage :— 

Napoleon Achille, Prince Royal, born 
20th January 1801. | 

Napoleon Lucien Charles, his brother, 

» born 16th May 1803, 


| Letitia Joseph, his sister, born 25th 


April 1804. 
Louisa Julie Caroline, her sister, born 
22d March 1805. 


Marie Letitia, born 24th August 
1750, mother of the Emperor. 


Eugene Napoleon, Viceroy of Italy, 
rince of Venice, Arch-Chancel- 

lor of State of the Empire, Here- 
ditary Prince of the Grand Duchy 
of Frankfort, born 31st Seprem- 
ber 1780, married 13th January 


1806, to the Princess ugusia 


meiia of Bavaria, 


Bonaparte Family. 
Josephine, born 24th June 1768, Em- 


Issue from this marriage :— 
Augusta Napoleon, Pritice of Venice, 
born 8th December 1810, 
Josephine Maximilienne Eugenie Na- 
froleon, Princess of Bologna, born 
14th March 1807. 
Hortense Eugenie Napoleon, her sister, 
born 23d December 1808. 


We have given the preceding ac- 
count literally as it appears in the 
French Court List, revised by the 
Government, and sanctioned by its 
authority. We have now to offer some 
observations, which probably occur 
still more strongly to most of the 
French readers, but which the state 
of the press will not allow any body 
in their country to publish :— 

1, It is worthy of notice, that Na- 
poleon’s marriage with Josephine, and 
his subsequent divorce, are passed 
over in perfect silence ; and that men- 
tion is made only of the existing mar- 
riage with Maria Louisa. It is sta- 
ted, however, by those who have ar- 
rived recently from Paris, that since 
the birth of the young King of Rome, 
Maria Louisa is not the object of that 


extreme solicitude which Napoleon 


shewed for her before ; some suppo- 
sing that he never regarded her in 
any other light than as the mere me- 
dium of having an heir; although 
others attribute the change in his 
manner towards her to the delay of a 
second pregnancy. All agree that 
he is extremely particular in his at- 
tentions to Josephine, with whom, !n- 
deed, he never ceased to be on terms 
of the most cordial intimecy. 
2. The list makes no mention 
whatsoever of Lucien Bonaparte. 
Marta Julia, 
Spains, wife of Joseph Bonaparte, 1s 
noticed simply by name, without men- 
tioning her origin, which, as our read- 
ers will observe, is always done when 
the person is of any sovereign family. 
Joseph Bonaparte’s wile is the daugh- 
ter of the Prefect of a principal town 
in the South of France. She ':#°* 
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sister married to Bernadotte, Crown 
Prince of Sweden. It has been re- 
cently reported that this last men- 
tioned Lady was to be divorced from 
her husband, and to reside in France ; 
but the latest accounts from Sweden 
contradict that statement, and assure 
us that they live en the happiest terms, 

4. Lous Napoleon, King.—This 
was recently the king of Holland ; 
but since the suppression of his king- 
dom, and the incorporation of his ter- 
ritory with the French Empire, he 
seems to be inthe situation of a King 
unattached, like an Ojlicer having 
army rank by brevet, or rather to be 
allowed to retain his title by courtesy, 
after having been deprived of it in 
reality, like a retired Captain. 

5. Hortense Eugenie, Queen.— 
The wife of Louis, and formerly 
Queen of Holland, seems to hold her 
royal title on the same grounds as her 
husband. She was the daughter of 
the Empress Josephine, by her first 
husband, the Viscomte De Beauhar- 
nois, who perished in the Revolution. 
She grew up to marriageable age after 
Napoleon’s union with her mother, 
and being a very beautiful and amia- 
ble girl, was a great favourite with 
him, insomuch, that when he gave 
her in marriage to his brother Louis, 
scandal said that it was for the pur- 
pose of covering a criminal intimacy 
of his own with her, already existing, 
or contemplated by him. ‘The issue 
of this marriage, Napoleon Louis, 
styled Prince Royal (that is cz devant 
Prince Royal of Holland) passed for 
a long time for presumptive heir to 
Bonaparte’s whole empire—an opin- 
10n which gave additional force to 
the scandal about his birth. ‘This 
scandal has been since further con- 
firmed by the separation between 
Louis and his wife ; the latter having 
for several years resided at Paris, 
while Louis was at the Hague. Since 
the incorporation of the kingdom of 
Holland, she has continued to reside 


there, while Louis, altogether out of 
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favour with his brother, and not con+ 
cealing his sentiments respecting him, 
passes his time in visiting the obscure 
watering places of Germany. Louis 
did not hesitate to msinuate his sus- 
picions in his addresses to the States 
of Holland at the period of his abdi- 
cation, when expressing his confidence 
that his wife and son would find fa- 
vour in the sight of the Emperor. 
The boy has been made a Soverei 
Prince, being appointed Grand Duke 
of Berg and Cleves, in the room of 
Marat, when the latter was promoted 
to the kingdom of Naples. ‘This 
rank the child still holds, while his 
father, theugh a King in name, is @ 
wandering outcast in Germany 3 and 
his mother, though called a Queen, is 
a discarded favourite at Paris, 

6. Jerome Napoleon, it will be re- 
collected, when sent to sea, some 
years since, to learn the profession of 
an Admiral, took refuge in an Ameri- 
can port, and married Miss Paterson, 
the daughter of a respectable mer- 
chant of Philadelphia, of Irish origin. 
This Lady he afterwards deserted at 
the instance of Napoleon, and return- 
ed to France, still vowing inviolable 
faith towards her; but, when she 
followed him to Europe, she found 
that she was prohibited by the special 
orders of Napoleon from landing in 
any port of France or of the countries 
dependent upon it. She was, there- 
fore, compelled to return to Ameri- 
ca, after a short sojournment in Eng- 
land, where she received the most 
polite attention. Jerome afterwards 
married the German Princess, whom 
the power of Napoleon compelled to 
give her hand to him. 

7. Marie Pauline, sister of Bona- 
parte, married to the Prince Borghese, 
whom the Parisians ridiculed by tran- 
slating his name Prince Bourgeots, 
was formerly the wife of Gencral Le 
Clerc, who went on the expedition 
from France to St Domingo, in the 
last peace, and having amassed an 
immense fortune, by plunder, died 4 
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the disease incident to that climate. 
His widow returned to France with 
his riches, which, as well as her bro- 
ther’s power and iniluence, induced 
the Prince Borghese to marry her. 
8. Eugene Napoleon, son ot the Em- 
press Josephine, by her former hus- 
band Beauharnois, Viceroy of Italy, 
&c. was adopted into the Imperial 
Family by Bonaparte, whence he takes 
the addition of Napoleon, which is 
also borne, for a similar cause, by 


Joachin Murat, King of Naples. 


Account of the different modes of Fish- 
ing in the Solway. By Brgiadier 
General Dirom. 


From Dr Singer's Survcy of Dumfrics-shire. 


HE Solway Firth, which divides 

Scotland from England, and into 
which the Annan empties itself, not 
having been subject to the legal re 
Strictions which existed in either coun- 
try, every mode of fishing seems to 
have been practised there that human 


ingenuity could devise, particularly 


within the last thirty or forty years, 

Although the different modes of 
fishing which have been practised in 
the 3c!way, and the rivers connected 
with it, do not come strictly within 
the scope of my communication, yet 
as you may not get an account of 
them from any other quarter, I shall, 
agreeably to your desire, endeavour 
to describe them from what I kaow 
myself, and the information | have re- 
ceived from persons conversant in this 
subject, particularly from Mr William 
Irving, whom you know, and who is 
a very intelligent young man, and an 
active fisher. 

Cruzves may be said to be a fence 
built across a river or water of any 
Kind. They are generally founded 
upon rock, and consist of alternate 
pillars of stone and of framed wooden 
racks, which permit the water to pass, 
but prevent the free run of the fish, 
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unless in great floods ; and have Spare 
red boxes under the racks tor catching 
the fish in their attempts to pass up 
or down the channel, 

Vairs are constructed on the same 
principle as cruives, but are formed 
of wicker-work, fixed into the sand 
by stakes in a frith, and may be set a- 
cross a river or a bay, and are more 
likely to have been used in Solway 
than crutves. Neither the one nor 
the other can be erecied or placed in 
any waters, unless by a special grant 
from the crown, to which ail salmon- 
fishings originally belonged as an ap- 
pendage of royaliy. 

The breadth of the Solway, its 
shifting sands, and the rapidity of the 
tide, have probably rendered cruives 
and yairs, although sanctioned by old 
acts of parliament, impracticable to be 
erected or used in that hith; and 
there are no remains of such works to 
show that these modes of fiishing have 
been practised in the Solway. 

Vhe Leister, or three - pronged 
spear, is used there with great dexte- 
rity in hunting salmon, boih on horse- 
back and on foot, in the shaliows of 
the frith at low water. In the use of 
this instrument on horse back none 
have of late years equalled Mr James 
Greham in Hirst, who is now neat 
ninety years of age, and has lived all 
his life on the shores of the Solway. 
In his younger days he was an excel- 
lent horseman, as well as an expert 
fisher, and followed this sport till within 
these few years, often killing several 
salmon during the ebb-tide. He 
has two sons who still practise it with 
success 3 and it is eagerly followed 
also by some active fishermen on the 
English side of the frith, When the 
tide is out, the rivers that fall into the 
Solway spread over a great breadth of 
flat sand, and m some places run with 
a considerable current. The salmon, 
upon being seen working their way up 
the stream, are pursued by the horse- 
man, frequently at full gallop, and it 


requires considerable skill, both in the 
management 
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management of the horse and of the 
leisier, to overtake and strike the fish. 
‘Lhe use of the leister on foot is more 
common than on horseback, and ts 
chiefly practised in the Solway, 
When two or more pedestrians get 
sight of a fish there at the same time, 
they afford excellent sport in a well- 
contested course, and in the display of 
their dexterity in spearing the fish. 
Ha/ve Nets are a kind of bag-net, 
whichcatch salmon, gilse, and sea trout. 
‘They are about fourteen feet long, 
with three perpendicular rods under 
them, one at each end, and one in the 
middle, to keep down the nets. In 
this manner they are held by men in 
the current of the flowing or ebbing 
tide, to intercept the fish. ‘The per- 
sons who are entitled to use these and 
other small nets, are the proprietors 
within the royalty of Annan, who 
stand upon the stent or tax-roll of the 
borough. ‘They hold this right un- 
dera charter from King James V. of 
Scotland, dated the Ist March 1538, 
which was granted to the borough in 
consequence of their ancient rights and 
infeftments having been burnt and 
destroyed by the English. This cir- 
cumstance seems to countenance the 
traditionary account of their right of 
fishing, which is said to have been 
granted to the burghers in recompence 
tor furnishing fighting men for the 
service of the king. ‘Lhe halvers, or 
persons who claim and practise this 
kind of fishing, are about forty in 
number, and are always ready to mus- 
ter when great runs of fish are expect- 
ed. ‘hey are marshalled by their 
water-bailiff in a straight rank or line, 
extending often two hundred yards in 
length, with one of its flanks to the 
shore, in which order they await the 
rapid current of the flowing tide. 
When a fish is caught in any of their 
nets, the fortunate halver steps back 
to secure and put him into a bag, which 
is slung over his shoulder, and then 
resumes his station in the line. As 
the tide makes, those on the outwar 
Sept. 1812, 
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flank, when up to their middle in 
water, move, one by one, from thence 
to the other flank, and thus they con- 
tinue to retire in regular order, with 
their front to the current, till they are 
forced back to the shore at high wa- 
ter, when they take out their nets and 
carry home their prey, ‘This of late 
years has been but a light burden, but 
used formerly to amount frequently to 
ascore of salmon, and to several scores 
of smaller fish, On the return of 
the tide, the halvers resume their rank, 
with an opposite front, to meet the 
ebbing tide. ‘The manceuvre already 
described is now reversed, and they 
move, one by one, from the flank next 
the shore, gaining ground gradually 
into the deeper water till the tide is 
spent. This is reckoned to be the 
most ancient, as well as the mest so- 
cial mode of net-fishing practised in 
the Solway; and the general expecta- 
tion of gain is accompanied with such 
jocosity, that, in halving, all animosi- 
ties are forgot, and every one in the 
rank aids the others in intercepting 
the Ifving treasures which are wafted 
to them by the tide. 

Poke-Nets are about a yard square 
at the mouth, in form of an open bag, 
and aresuspended between the stakes 
of from six to seven feet long, which 
are planted or fixed near half way in- 
to the sand. ‘The stakes are at the 
distance of about four feet from each 
other, if only one net is to be hung 
between them ; but if two, the stakes 
are double that distance, and are 
planted alternately, thatis, one net is 
suspended between twostakes, and twa 
nets between the next two, and so on, 
the whole extending for a great way 
in a straight line. ‘he upper cor- 
ners of the nets are fastened by cords 
to the tops of the stakes, and the un- 
der ones, which are about a foot from 
the ground, are kept close to the 
stakes by wooden hoops or rings. 
They ply up and down upon the 
stakes, which are a little inclined, so 
that when the fish strike the net, the 
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rings fly to the top of the stakes and 
shut the foke. As soon the 
fish is dead, the exertion or force 
which kept up the rings ceases, when 
they drop down to their former posi- 
thon, and extend the mouth of the 
fooke again, ready to receive its further 
prey ; so that sometimes two or three 
salmon, when they were more plenty, 
were caugiit in one of these little nets 
in a tide. This mode of fishing is 
only practicable in spring tides, or in 
the middle ot the channel, where 
there is a sufficient stream or tide to 
keep the fish forward when they strike 
the net. 

Hang-nets are larger in the mesh 
than any other nets, and are stretch- 
ed upright between stakes of about 10 
feet long, placed at regular distances 
of about Steet. ‘This, as well as the 
last mode, is only practicable in high 
spring-tides, or where there is a rapid 
current to keep forward the fish, which 
are entangled on striking the net in 
the same manner that herrings are 
caught in the meshes of their nets. 

Ratse-nets, so cailed from their ris- 
ing and falling with the tide, are placed 
in situations where there is arunner or 
a lake near the shore, with a bank or 
ridge of sand on the opposite side. A 
number of stakes, of various lengths, 
extending from near high-water-mark 
through the lake,in a curved direction, 
to the opposite bank, are driven into 
the beach or sand. The net is fixed 
at the top ofthe stakes by ropes, but 
is loose at the bottom, being stretched 
on frames which rise in the flood and 
fall in the ebb-tide, or the reverse, as 
the ground may require ; but as this 
mode, owing to the frequent changes 
of the channel in the Solway, could be 
adopted only in suitable situations, it 
has suggested the following more 
effectual and more complicated en- 
gine. 

Stake or Traf-nets consist of one 
or more apartments, inclosed with net- 
ting, supported by stakes of from 5 to 
16 fect high or upwards, driven into 
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the sand or beach, and with netting 
also for their roof, and having doors 
that open with the tide, which, after 
admitting the fish, are shut by the re- 
turning current. The salmon, and 
other kinds of fish, are led into these 
traps by two long arms, or leaders, 
which embrace several hundred yards 
of the channel, the one conducting 
them intothe traps in the flowing, and 
the other in the ebbing tide. It is 
about thirty years since these engines 
were invented by an ingenious and 
experienced fisherman, the late Mr 
John Little in Newbie. So destruc. 
tive is their tendency, and they have 
since been carried to such an extent, 
embracing several miles of the shores 
of the Solway to the east and west of 
the mouth of the river, that two most 
intelligent men, Mr ‘Thomas Wil- 
liamson and Mr Benjamin Irving in 
Annan, who have been examined in 
the Tay cause, where such practices 
have more lately been introduced, 
shave declared upon oath, that not 
one salmonin fifty, or even in a hund- 
red, is caught now in other paris 
that used to be formerly caught in the 
Annan, and in the Solway along that 
part of the coast. } 
Pernicious and illegal practices 
prevail, besides, in the low part of the 
river, between Mount Annan and the 
sea, that of watching and scaring back 
the fish at the shallows and narrow 
passes into the pools below, and of 
stelling the water, by placing nets a- 
cross it to prevent the free run of the 
fish up the river, which, being done 
chiefly in the night time, is not easily 
detected. From these causes, the 
fishings on this estate, and of the 
other upper heritors, although form- 
erly of considerable value, are now 
scarcely worth the expence of boats 
and nets. 
Attempts have been made, hitherto 
without success, to get the fishings 1" 
Ahe Solway put under regulation by 
act of parliament, so as to forbid the 


use of fixed engines, which prevent - 
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free run of the fish in the flowing tide, 
and to check illegal fishing in the 
Annan}; as it would doubtiess be tor 
the benefit of the public, as well as 
of the proprietors of fishings in gene- 
ral, that such devices should be dis- 
continued, both in the Solway and in 
the rivers which run into it; and that 
the fishing for salmon should be con- 
fined to the manly exercise of the leis- 
ter, to the moveable nets used by the 
jovial company of ha/vers, and to the 
usual mode practised in other rivers 
by net and coble, or net and trows, or 
troughs, as our double boats are cal- 
led, strictly prohibiting every kind of 
fixed nets. A free run being thus al- 
lowed to the fish, every proprietor 
would have a fair chance within his 
own bounds; the breed of salmon 
would again increase, and an abundant 
supply of that excellent species of food 
would, as formerly, be afforded to the 
country. 


SCOTTISH REVIEW. 


Shipwrecks and Disasters at Sea; or 
Alisiorical Narratives ef the most 
Noted Calamities and Providential 
Deliwerances, which have resulted 
trom Maritime Enterprise : with a 
chetch of various Expedtents for pre- 
serving the Lives of Mariners. 3 
vols. 8vo. 1/4, 16s. Constable and 
Co. Edinburgh, Longman and 
Co. London. 


HERE are no events, perhaps, 

which interest so deeply and uni- 
versally, as those to which the present 
volume relates. The perils and dis- 
tresses attending tempest and ship- 
wreck, are not such as it requires any 
refined or artificial tone of mind to 
appreciate. ‘They involve not any 
studied or fanciful sources of enjoy- 
ment, which, while eagerly pursued 
by one, might appear indifferent to 
another; they involve life itself, the 


value of which is equally felt by all. 
Every one, therefore, who feels an 
interest in any thing, feels it in them. 
Considering indeed that they form 
throughout aregister of calamity, they 
may seem calculated to afford a very 
imperfect gratification. Such a cen- 
clusion, however, is not justified by 
our actual experience of the human 
heart, which has ever sought with a- 
vidity the interest excited even by 
the deepest representations of distress. 
We will not say with Lueretius, that 
it is agreeable to a spectator on shore 
to behold a vessel labouring on a tem- 
pestuous ocean; on the contrary, we 
are persuaded, that pain, almost un- 
mixed, must be inspired by such a 
present spectacle of human calamity, 
But when the scene is removed to a 
certain distance 3 when it is presented 
to us only in recollection or deserip- 
tion, a very great degree of pleasure 
is certainly produced ; and this plea- 
sure is in proportion to the greatness 
of the danger and distress, ‘Uhere is 
not here any hardness of heart; the 
sympathy felt for the sufferers is one 
of the prime sources of gratification ; 
and the narrative isalways most agree- 
able, when it terminates in escape,— 
It would not probably be difficult to 
investigate the causes of the singular 
pleasure derived from these narratives, 
One of the most prominent is evident- 
ly that love of strong emotion, in pur- 
suit of which men will often brave 
danger and suffering, and which must 
be still more agreeable when experi- 
enced in perfect repose and security. 
For these reasons, narratives of the 
description to which we allude have 
always been cagerly sought after and 
perused; and collections have been 
formed with a view to gratify this 
natural curiosity. The present, how- 
ever, seems to possess a decided supe- 
riority over any of those formerly 
published.. ‘These were generally 
derived from the most common sour- 
ces, and put together im a very un- 
learned and unskilful manner. 
col- 
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collection now offered to the public, 
on the contrary, is evidently by one 
who has full acoess to all the channels 
of information, and knows how to 
avail himself of them. We certainly 
have met, in these volumes, with a 
number of very curious narratives, 
which were entirely new to us, 

The work is arranged in chronolo- 
gical order, which seems, indeed, to 
be the most natural. The first vo- 
lume begins with the earliest annals 
‘of modern navigation, and reaches to 
1706; the second continues the se- 
ries to 1780; and the third brings it 
down to the present time. The nar- 
rative is generally given in the words 
of the original writers; a practice 
which might perhaps have been with 
advantage still more universally a- 


dopted. There is a force and nazveté 


in the accounts given by those who 
have been present and sufferers at 
these scenes, which evaporate in the 
hands even of a skilful compiler.— 
These merits appear particularly in 
the narratives of some of the older 
navigators, 

‘The various and detached nature 
of the work evidently renders any 
analysis impossible ; and we can at- 
tempt to give an idea of it only by 
the selection of a few specimens,which 
may themselves form an_ interesting 
addition to our materials. The cases 
of simple shipwreck are of course the 
most humerous, and generally more 
or less interesting 3 of these we shall 
give a specimen in the narrative of a 
Dr Johnson, chaplain to Charles II, 
‘Lhe style, tho’ pedantic, and that of a 
man unacquainted with the world, ap- 
pears to us very naiural and pleasing. 


* We embarked at Harwich on 
Michaelmas day, the 29th of. Sep- 
tember 1648%. A dull kind of 

* Tt would appear that the name of: the 
ship was the William and John of Ipswich, 
belonging to William Biythe and John Smy- 
thier, merchants there. The captain's name 
was Daniel Morgan, 
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sadness oppressed my spirits, so that 
1 could not look cheerfully on my 
departing friends, but I took leave of 
them as if I had been going not only 
out of England, but out of the world. 
‘This seemed unaccountable to me, 
for 1 went on a good message,—the 
cause of religion. I had embarked 
in a stout ship, with a fair wind, and 
a skilful pilot, so that I could neither 
foresee nor suspect danger. But na- 
ture was surely sensible of some ap- 
proaching storm, for no sooner was I 
at sea, than I suffered extreme an- 
guish and apprehension, insomuch that 
1 endured shipwreck in imagination. 
Likewise, the pain of sickness was so 
great and grievous, combining all lu- 
man evils, as it seemed, together, that 
then to have been drowned would 
have been no punishment. 

* One afternoon, about feur o’clock, 
the master of the ship came into our 
cabin with more than ordinary haste, 
for he was quickened by the scnse of 
some sudden danger. This, though 
he concealed from me, I saw plainly 
written in the characters of fear and 
amazement on his countenance, and | 
thence asked him, whether all was well? 
to which he, like a tender-hearted 
man, loth to tell his friend he is neat 
his end, answered, A// is well. 

‘But, when I saw him shift himself, 
and hasten out again with great speed, 
I rose from my bed, and, crawling 
upon deck, beheld a melancholy spec- 
tacle ; for the ship, having sprung 4 
leak, or rather a plank, was ready to 
sink. Now I do not wonder that I 
was so sick before, seeing death was 
so near. O how every man’s face 
was changed with terror! we could 
hardly know each other! One was 
at prayers, another wringing his 
hands, and a third shedding teats: 
but after this fit they fell to work, 
though, as happens in such extremi 
ties, all were busy doing nothing.— 
They began with one thing, then 
went to another, and perfected neither 
to accomplish our safety. ‘The 
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¢ The master’s-mate, and a man who 
liad been sent down to search out the 
leak, quickly returned with a sad 
countenance, and pale with fear. In 
faultering accents, he signified that 
the leak was incurable ; that it could 
not be stopped, and the water was 
rushing in so fast, that we must in- 
stantly perish. He said nothing, 
however, that we did not read in hts 
visage, where our fate was pictured. 

* Now there was no time for consul- 
tation ; but the long boat was speedi- 
ly hoisted out, and eight or nine guns 
discharged, as a signal of distress to 
Bartholomew Cook, the master of a 
ship in company, only a little a-head. 
Trusting to relief, we leapt into the 
boat ; but unfortunately I fell short, 
and, with difficulty, got out of the 
sea. No sooner had secured my- 
self, than a mariner leapt from the 
ship upon me, and crushed me down 
with his weight. “This I did not re- 
gret, as I should willingly have borne 
them all to have saved their lives.— 
There was only one person remaining 
on board, who made such grievous 
lamentation, that, although the ship’s 
sails now lay on the water, and her 
sinking would have absorbed the 
boat along with her, we approached 
and took him in, 

We now rowed clear of the ship, 
when, not seeing Bartholomew Cook 
come to our relief, we began to talk 
reproachfully of him, as if he had been 
negligent of our welfare ; for all men 
are suspicious in adversity, and decide 
harshly. Unhappily, this honest mas- 
ter drank a deeper draught of aftlic- 
tion, for in that hour he and all his 
men perished. 

* Our hopes of safety were small, for 
we were in the north seas, which are 


— seldom smooth, and, at this time, a 


storm raised the waves in prodigious 
mountains. How could we think to 
escape in a small and open shallop, 
when a large ship had not been able to 
resist them ? We were many leagues 
from shore,wanting a compass and pro- 
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visions, and night was approaching. 
Nothing was in the boat except a 
small kettle, which was employed in 
baling out the water, and three bags 
of pieces of eight, to the value of 
£.300 sterling. Money was ihen 
truly proved to be, in its own nature, 
only a burthen of no worth. Though 
we betook ourselves to prayers, our 
complaints were louder than our in- 
vocations; but God had compassion 
upon us, and we descried a vessel 
making towards the boat. Unfortu- 
nately, having only two oars, we 
could have litule effect on the boat, 
and the sca run high: we sat wath 
our backs to receive 1, and it broke 
so much over us that we had ditheul- 
ty in clearing it out with the kettle. 
* Notwithstanding all ourendeavours 
we could not reach the ship, for she 
got before the wind, and drove much 
faster than our little vessel could fol- 
low. ‘Thus having death before our 
eyes, and, at the same time, the pos- 
sibility of relief, increased our distress. 
A dark night came on, which made 
us more regardless and desperate te 
reach the ship. The master of her 
hung out a light, and, redoubling our 
energy, We began to get nearer and 
nearer. But, lest he should think 
we were lost, as the darkness preclu- 
ded him from seeing us, and therefore 
make sail, we gave a loud shout when- 
ever rising on the top of a wave. At 
length, by God’s assistance, we drew 
very near the vessel, and, not to en- 
danger our safety from too much 
haste, resolved to go up the side re- 
gularly, and in the same order in 
which we sat. However, we had no 
sooner arrived, than all strove to run 
up at once, and the seamen being 
more dexterous in the art of climbing 
accomplished it im a moment, leaving 
me alone in the beat. I could not 
blame them, for life is sweet, and, 
when it is in jeopardy, cach cares on- 
ly for himself. 

‘I was now in the greatest danger, 
for, besides a natural weakness in my 
hands, 
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hands, they were so benumbed with 
cold and wet, tlt 1 was incapable 
of climbing a rope, though my exist- 
ence depended on it. Nevertheless, [ 
heid fast by one thrown out, with both 
hands, to prevent the boat from stav- 
ing off; and, while doing so, the beat 
struck three umes against the ship’s 
side, owing to the heavy sea, and as 
ofien the shock threw me down to the 
bottom, which was half full of water, 
Fortunately, the boat did not give 
way, and lwo seamen at length came 
down to assist me up the ship’s side, 
which the weight of my clothes and 
weakness prevented, A rope witha 
noose was then handed down by a 
seaman, who directed me to put it 
about my middle; but he began to 
pull when | had got it over only one 
shoulder, and nearly drew me over- 
board. But, having sccured myself, 
and the boat casting off, I was, in 
fact, drawn through the sea, where I 
made the narrowest escape ; for the 
seaman having neglected to tie the 
rope, as he afterwards told me in 
England, it was prevented from slip- 
ping, by a knot which was by chance 
at the end, otherwise I must infalli- 
bly have gone down. I may truly 
say, there was not an inch between 
me and death. The next pull stun- 
ned me against the side of the ship ; 
and, when I came to myself the fol- 
lowing morning, | found the master’s 
own cabin had been deveted to my 
service.” 


Stull more dreadful calamity, hew- 
ever, is produced by the effects of 
fire at sea, which produces a crisis 
the most horrible to which human 
nature can be exposed, Yet, from 
causes noticed above, it is still a situ- 
ation which the human mind wishes 
and seeks to contemplate; and we 
have here some highly striking details 
of its occurrence. The following 
passage describes the explosion of two 
vessels, one French and the other 


English, the former of whom had cap- 
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tured the other. It is written by the 


French captain, the Sieur de Mont- 
auban, 


‘Talready rejoiced within myself in 
capturing so considerable a prize, 
and the more so, as, after having ta- 
ken her, which was the guard-ship of 
the coast, and the largest belonging 
to the English in these seas, I should 
be in a condition to attack any man- 
of-war that I should meet, and make 
prizes still greater. My crew were 
no less satisfied than myself, and were 
executing their work with much ala- 
crity. But the enemy’s powder sud- 
denly taking fire, from a match pur- 
posely left burning by the captain, 
who hoped to escape in his two boats, 
both the vessels blew up with a most 
dreadful explosion. 

‘ To describe the horrible spectacle 
is impossible: the spectators were 
themselves the actors in the bloody 
scene, hardly knowing whether they 
beheld it or not, and so confounded, 
as to be unable to judge ef what was 
passing. ‘The reader must figure to 
himself our horror at two ships blow- 
ing up above two hundred fathom 1n- 
to the air, where there was formed, 
as it were, a mountain of fire, water, 
and wreck ; the awfulness of the ex- 
plosion below, and the cannon going 
off in the air; the rending of the 
masts and planks; the tearing of the 
sails and cordage, added to the cries 
of the men, ‘These things, I say, 
must be left to the imagination of 
the reader, and I shall only describe 
what befell myself. 

‘When the ship first took fire I was 
on the forecastle giving orders, and 
then carried.se far up on the deck, 
that it was the height alone, as I con- 
ceive, that saved me trom being !- 
volved in the wreck of the ships, 
where I must have infallibly perish- 
ed. I fell back into the sea, and re- 
mained a considerable time under 
water, without being able to gain the 


surface. At last, struggling like one 
afraid 
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afraid of being drowned, I got up 
and seized a piece of a mast, which 
I found near at hand, 1 called to 
some of my men, Whom I saw swim- 
ming around me, and exhorted them 
to take courage, as we might yet 
save ourselves, 1f we could tall in with 
any of the boats. 

* What gave me more distress at this 
moment than even my own nusior- 
tune, was seeing two half bodies, still 
With some remams of life, rising 
from time to time to the surface of 
the water, and then disappear, leav- 


ing the place dyed with blood. It. 


was equally deplorable to behold many 
limbs and fragments of bodies, spit- 
ted, for the greater part, on fragments 
of weed, 

* At last, one of my men having 
met with a beat, almost entire, amidst 
all the wreck, swimining in the wa- 
ter, informed me that we must stop 
some holes which were in it, and en- 
déavour to take out the yawl lying 
on board. Fifteen or sixteen of us, 
each supported by a picce of wood, 
nearly reached the boat, and attempi- 
ed to disengave the yawl, which we 
at length effected. All then went 
on board, and, after getting there, 
saved the principal gunner, who had 
his leg broke in the engagement. 
Then taking up three or four oars, 
or pieces of boards for the purpose of 
oars, we sought out something to 
make a small mast and a sail; and, 
having prepared all things as well as 
we possibly could, committed ourselves 
to the protection of Divine Providence, 
who could alone give us life and de- 
liverance.’ 


The following account is more de- 
tached and interesting ; and tho’ not 
Written with any peculiar force, the 
simple narrative of the facts presents 
a picture of horror which perhaps has 
never been surpassed. It relates to 
the burning, in 1752, of the Prince, 
a French East Indiaman. Lieut. de la 
Fond relates it in the third person. 
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© While in south latitude 8° 30’, and 
in 5° west longitude from Paris, iM, 


de Ja Fond, one ot the Lieutenants of 
the ship, was, just at the moment of 


this observation, iniormed by a sea- 
man that smoke was issuing trom the 
main hatchway. ‘Lhe first liente- 
nant, who had the keys of the hold, 
immediately ordered every haichway 
to be opened to ascertain the truth. 

* But the tact was too soon verified, 
and, while the captain hastened on 
deck from the great’ cabio, where he 
sat at dinner, Lieutenant de la Fund 
ordered some sails to be dipped in the 
sea, and the hatches to be covered 
with them, in order to prevent the ac- 
cess of air, and thus stifle the fire. He 
had even intended, as a more effectual 
measure, to let in the water between 
decks to the depth of a foot, but 
clouds of smoke issued from the cre- 
vices of the hatchways, and the tlames 
gained more and more by degrees. 

* Meantime, the captain ordeied stx- 
ty or eighty soldiers under arins, to 
restrain any disorder and contusion 
which might probably ensue; and in 
this he was supported by their com- 
inander, M. de la Youche, who exhi- 
bited uncommon fortitude on the oc- 
Casion. 

‘ Every one was now emploved in 
procuring water; all the buckets 
were filled, the pumps plied, and pi ves 
introduced from them to the hold — 
But the rapid progress of the thames 
baited the exertions to subdue them, 
and augmented the general consterna- 
tion. 

‘Phe yaw, lying in the way of the 
people, was hoisted out by order of 
the captain, and the boatswain, along 
with three others, tock possession of it. 
Wonting oars, they were supplied 
with some by other three men who 
leaped overboard. ‘those in the ship, 
however, desired them to return, but 
they exclaimed, that they wanted a 
rudder, and desired a rope to be thrown 
out. However, the progress of the 
flames soon shewing them their 
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alternative for safety, they withdrew 
from the ship, and she, from the ef- 
fect of a breeze springing up, passed 
by. 

" On board the utmost activity still 
prevailed, and the courage of the 
people seemed to be augmented by 
the difficulty of escape. ‘The master 
boldly went down into the hold, but 
the intense heat compelled itm to 
return, and, had not a quantity of 
water been dashed over him, he would 
have been.severely scorched. Im- 
mediately subsequent to this period, the 
flames violently burst from the main 
hatchway. 

* At that time the captain ordered 
the boats to be got out, while conster- 
nation enfeebled the most intrepid.— 
The long-boat had been secured at a 


certain height, and she was about to. 


be put over the ship’s side, when, un- 
happily, the fire ran up the mainmast, 
and caught the tackle; the boat fell 
down on the guns, bottom upwards, 
and it was vain to think of getting 
her righted. 

‘ At length it became too evident 
that the calamity was beyond the reach 
of human remedy; nothing but the 
mercy of the Almighty could inter- 
pose ; constemation was universally 
disseminated among the people; no- 
thing but sighs and groans resounded 
through the vessel, and the very ani- 
mals on board, as if sensible of the 
impending danger, uttered the most 
dreadful cries. ‘he certainty of pe- 
rishing in either element was antici- 
pated by every human being here, 
and each raised his heart and hands 
towards Heaven. 

* The chaplain, who was now on the 
quarter-deck, gave the people general 
absolution for their sins, and ther re- 
paired to the quarter-gallery to ex- 
tend it yet further, to those miserable 
wretches who, in hopes of safety, had 


already committed themselves to the. 


waves. What a horrible spectacle! 
Self preservation was the only object ; 
each was occupied in throwing over- 
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board whatever promised the most 
slender'chance of escape ; yards, spars, 
bhen-coops, and every thing occurring, 
was seized in despair, and thus em- 
ployed. 

* Dreadful confusion prevailed.— 
Some leaped into the sea, anticipating 
that death which was about to reach 
them; others, more successful, swam 
to fragments of wreck; while the 
shrouds, yards, and ropes, along the 
side of the vessel, were covered with 
the crew crowding upon them, and 
hanging there, as if hesitating which 
alternative of destruction to choose, 
equally imminent and equally terrible, 

‘A father was seen to snatch his 
son from the flames, fold him to his 
breast, and then, throwing him into 
the sea, himself followed, where they 
perished in each other’s embrace. 

‘ Meantime, Lieutenant de la Fond 
ordered the helm to be shifted. The 
ship heeled to larboard, which afforded 
a temporary preservation, while the 
fire raged along the starboard from 
Stem to stern. 

‘ Lieutenant de la Fond had, vntil 
this moment, been engrossed by no- 
thing but adopting every means to 
preserve the ship : now, however, the 
horrors of impending destruction were 
too conspicuously in view. His for- 
titude, notwithstanding, through the 
goodness of Heaven, never forsook 
him: looking around, he found him- 
self alone on the deck, and he retired 
to the round-house. There he met 
M. de la Touche, who regarded the 
approach of death with the same he- 
roism which, in India, had gained him 
‘celebrity. My brother and friend, 
he cried, “ farewell.”? — “ Whether 
are you going ?” asked Lieutenant de 
la Fond : “ To comfort my friend the 
captain,” he replied. 

Morin, who commanded this 
unfortunate vessel, stood overwhelm- 
ed with grief for the melancholy state 
of his female relatives, 
along with him. He had persuad 


them to commit themselves to the 
waves. 
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waves on hen-coops, while some of 
the seamen, swimming with one hand, 
endeavoured to support them with the 
other. 

‘ The floating masts and yards were 
covered with men struggling with the 
watery element, many of whom now 
perished by balls discharged trom the 
guns as heated by the fire, and thus 
presenting a third meansof destruction, 
augmenting the horrors enviromng 
them. While anguish pierced the 
heart of M. de la Fond, he withdrew 
his eyes from the sea; and a moment 
after, reaching the starboard gallery, 
he saw the flames bursting with fright- 
ful noise through the windows of the 
round-house and of the great cabin. 
The fire approached, and was ready 
to consume him. Considering it vain 
to attempt the further preservation of 
the ship, or the lives of his fellow-suf- 
ferers, he thought it his duty, in this 
dreadful condition, to save himself yet 
a few hours, that these might be de- 
voted to Heaven, 

‘ Stripping off his’clothes, he design- 
ed slipping down a yard, one end of 
which dipped in the water ; but it was 
so covered with miserable beings, 
shrinking from death, that he tumbled 
over them and fell into the sea. There 
a drowning soldier caught hold of 
him: Lieutenant de la Fond made 
every exertion to disengage himself, 
but in vain; he even allowed himself 
to sink below the surface, yet he did 
not quit his grasp. Lieutenant de la 
Fond plunged down a second time; 
still he was firmly held by the man, 
who was then incapable of considering 
that his death, instead of being of ser- 
vice, would rather hasten his own — 
At last, after struggling a considerable 
time, and swallowing a great quantity 
of water, the soldier’s strength failed; 
and sensible that Lieut. de la Fond 
was sinking a third time, he dreaded 
being carried down along with him, 
and loosened his grasp. No sooner 
was this done, than M. de la Fond, to 
guard against a repetition, dived be- 
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low the surface, and rose at a distance 
from the place. 

* This incident rendered him more 
Cautious for the tuture ; he even avind- 
ed ihe dead bodies, now so numervus, 
that, to make a tice passuge, he was 
compelled to shove them aside with 
one hand, while he kept himself tlost- 
ing with the other; for he was im- 
pressed with the apprehension, that 
each was a person who would seize 
him, and involve him in his own ce- 
struction, But strength begmming to 
fail, he was satisfied of the necessity 
of some respite, when he fell in with 
part of the ensign staff. He put his 
arm thro’ a nooze of the rope to secure 
it, and swam as well as he could; 
then perceiving a yard at hand, he 
seized it by one end. However, be- 
holding a young man scarce able to 
support himself at the other extremity 


he quickly abandoned so slight an aid; ° 


and one which seemed incapable of 
contributing to his preservation.— 
Next the spritsail-yard appeared in 
view, but covered with people, among 
whom he durst not take a place with 
out requesting permission, which they 
cheerfully granted. Some were quite 
naked, others in nothing except their 
shists; the pity they expressed at the 
Situation of Lieutenant de la Fond, 
and his sense of their misfortunes, ex- 
posed his feelings to’a severe trial. 

* Neither Captain Morin, nor M. de 
la Touche ever quitted the ship, and 
were most probably overwhelmed in 
the catastrophe by which she was de- 
stroyed. But the most dismal spec-. 
tacle was exhibited on all sides; the 
main mast, consumed below, Lad been 
precipitated overboard, killing some 
by its fall, and affording a temporary 
reception to others, Lieutenant de 
la Fond now observed it covered with 
people, driven about by the waves; 
and at the same time, seeing two sea- 
men buoyed up by a hen-coop and 
some planks, desired them to swim to 
him with the latter; thev did so, ac- 
companied by more of their neo 
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each taking a plank, which were used 
for oars, they and he paddled along 
upon the yard, until gaining those 
who had secured themselves on the 
main-mast. So many alternations en- 
ly presented new spectacles of horror. 

The chaplain was at this time on 
the mast, and from him Lieutenant 
de la Fond received absolution ; two 
young ladies were also there, whose 
piety and resignation were truly con- 
solatory ; they were the only survivors 
of six ; their companions had perished 
in the flames, or in the sea. Eighty 
persons had found refuge on the main- 
mast, who, from the repeated dischar- 
ges of cannon fiom the ship, accord- 
ing to the progress of the flames, were 
‘constantly exposed to destruction.— 
The chaplain, in this awful condition, 
by his discourse and example, iaught 
the duty of resignation, Lieutenant 
ce la Fond observing him lose his 
hold on the mast, and drop into the 
sea, hited him up. “ Let me go,” 
said he, * [am already half-drowned, 
and it as oniv protrecting my suffer- 
inzs,”—** No, my friend,” the liew- 
tenant rephed, “ when my strength is 
exhausted, but not ull then, we will 
perish tecether:”? and in his pious 
presence he calmly awzited death.— 
After remaining here three hours, he 
beheid one of the ladies fall from the 
ruast and perish. She was too re- 
mote to receive any assistance from 
him. 

But when least in expectation of 
it, he saw the vawl close at hand, at 
five in the afternoon. 
the men that he was their lieutenant, 
and requested to be allowed to parti- 
cipate in their fate, His presence 
was too necessary for them to refuse 
his solicitation, they needed a conduc- 
tor who might guide them to the land; 
thus they permitted him to come on 
board, on condition that he should 
swim to the yawl. ‘This was a rea- 
sonable stipulation ; it was to avoid 
approaching the mast, else the rest, 
actuated by the same desire of self- 


He cried to. 


uninhabited coasts. 
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preservation, would soon have over. 
loaded the little vessel, and ali would 
have been buried in a watery grave, 
Lieutenant de la Fond, therefore, 
summoning up all his strength and 
courage, was so happy as to reach the 
seamen. In a little time afterwards, 
the pilot and master, whom he had left 
on the mast, followed his example, and 
swimming towards the yawl, were 
seen and taken in. 

The flames still continued raging 
in the vessel; and as the yawl was 
still endangered by being within half 
a league of her, she stood a little to 
windward. Not long subsequent to 
this, the fire reached the magazine; 
and then to describe the thundering 
explosion which ensued is impossible. 
A thick cloud intercepted the light of 
the sun, and amidst the terrific dark- 
ness nothing but pieces of flaming 
timber, projected aloft into the air, 
could be seen, threatening to crush to 
atoms in their fall, numbers of miset- 
able wretches still struggling with the 
agonies of death. Nor were the par- 
ty in the yawl beyond the reach of 
hazard; it was not improbable that 
some of thé fiery fragments might . 
come down upon them, and precipi 
tate their frail support to the bottom, 
‘Tho? the Almighty preserved them 
from this calamity, they were shocked 
with the spectacle environing them. 
The vessel had now disappeared ; the 
sea, to a great distance, was covere 
with pieces of wreck, intermingled 
with the bodies of those unhappy cre@- 
tures who had perished by their fall. 
Some were seen who had been choked, 
others mangled, half - consumed, and 
still retaining life enough to be sens- 
ble of the securmulated horrors over 
whelming them.’ 


A not unfrequent consequence ; 
naval disaster is that of shipwrecke 
mariners thrown upon barbarous an 
A few instances 
have even occurred of individuals be- 


ing cast pon islands entirely desolate, 
a 


a 
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and being thus shut out from all hu- 
man society. ‘Lhe Editor has, we 
know not why, omitted the narrative 
of Alexander Selkiik, which is known 
to have formed the basis of the cele- 
brated romance of Robinson Crusoe. 
He has given another, however, of a 
similar description and less generally 
knewn. = [t is found in the adventures 
of Philip Ashton, who, falling into the 
hands of pirates, contrived to make 
his escape from them, on occasion of 
their landing at an island in the Gulph 
of Mexico. He there ran into the 
woods, and his shipmates, after some 
ineffectual search, returned to their 
vessel. He thus describes his situa- 
tion: 


‘ Thus I was left on a desolate isl- 
and, destitute of all help, and remote 
from the track of navigators; but, 
compared with the state and society 
I had quitted, I considered the wil- 
derness hospitable, and the solitude 
interesting. 

‘When I thought the whole were 
gone, Il emerged from my thicket, and 
came down to a small run of water, 
about a mile from the place where our 
casks were filled, and there sat down 
to observe the proceedings of the pi- 
rates, ‘Lo my great joy, in five days 
their vessels sailed, and I saw the 
schooner part from them to shape a 
different course. 

‘I then began to reflect on myself 
and my present condition: I was on 
an island which I had no means of 
leaving ; I knew of no human being 
within many miles ; my clothing was 
scanty, and it was impossible to pro- 
cure a supply. I was altogether des- 
titute of provision, nor.could tell how 
my life was to be supported. ‘This 
melancholy prospect drew a copious 
tlood of tears from my eyes; but as it 
had pleased God to grant my wishes 
in being liberated from those whose 
occupation was devising mischief a- 
gainst their neighbours, I resolved to 
account every hardship light. Yet 


Low would never suffer his men to 
work on the Sabbath, which was more 
devoted to play; and I have even 
seen some of them sit down to read in 
a good book. 

* In order to ascertain how I was to 
live in time to come, 1 began to range 
over the island, which proved ten or 
eleven leagues long, and lay in about 
16° 80’ north latitude. But I soon 
found that my only companions would 
be the beasts of the earth, and fowls 
of the air; for there were no indica- 
tions of any habitations on the island, 
though every now and then I found 
some shreds ot earthen ware scattered 
in a lime walk, said by some to be the 
remains of Indians formeriy dwelling 
here. 

‘ The island was well watered, full 
of high hills and deep vallies. Nu- 
merous fruit trees, such as figs, vines, 
and cocoa-nuts, are found in the 
Jattcer; and 1 found a kind latger 
than an orange, oval-shaped, of a 
brownish colour without, and red 
within, ‘Though many of these had 
fallen under the trees, 1 could net 
venture to take them, until [ saw the 


_wild hogs feeding with safety, and then 


I found them very delicious fruit. 

‘ Store of provisions abounded here, 
though I could avail myself ot nothing 
but the fruit; for I had no knite or 
iron implement, either to cut up a 
tortoise on turning it, or weapons 
wherewith to kill aniwals; nor had 
I any means of making a fire to cook 
my capture, even if I were successful 

Sometimes entertained thoughts 
of digging pis, and covering them 
over with smail branches of trees, for 
the purpose of taking hogs or deer 5 
but I wanted a shovel and every sub- 
stitute for the purpose, and I was 
soon convinced that ray hands were 
insullicient to make a cavily deep e- 
nough to retain what should fail into 
it. ‘hus I was torced to rest satisfied 
with fruit, which was to be esteemed 
very good provision for any one in my 
condition. 
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‘In process of time, while poking 
among the sand with a stick, in quest 
of tortoise eggs, which I had heard 
were laid in the sand, part of one 
came up adhering to it 3 and, on re- 
moving the sand, I found nearly an 
hundred and fifty, which had not 
lain long enough to spoil. Therefore, 
taking some, | ate them, and strung 
others on a strip of palmeto, which 
being hung up in the sun, became 
thick and somewhat hard; so that 
they were more palatable. After all, 
they were not very savoury food, 
though one, who had nothing but 
whiat fell from the trees, behoved to 
be content. Tortoises lay their eyes 
in the sand, in holes about a foot 
or a foot and ahalf deep, and smooth 
the surface over them, so that there is 
no discovering where they lie. Ac- 
cording to the best of my observation, 
the young are hatched in eighteen or 
twenty days, and then immediately 
take io he water. 

‘ Many serpents are on this and the 
the adjacentislands; one, about twelve 
or fourteen feet long, is as large as 
a man’s waist, but not poisonous. 


When lying at length, they jook like 


old trunks of trees, covered with short 
moss, though they more usually as- 
sume a circular position. ‘The first 
time I saw one of these serpents, I 
had approached very near before dis- 
covering it to be a living creature ; 
it opened its mouth wide enough to 
have received a hat, and breathed on 
me. A small black tly creates such 
annovance, that even if a person pos- 
sessed ever so many comforts, his life 
would be oppressive to him, unless for 
the possibility of retiring to some 
sma'l quay, destitute of wood and 
bushes, where multitudes are dispersed 
by the wind. 

* Fo this place then was I confined 
during nine months, without seeing a 


¥ human being.’ 


Our limits will not permitus to pur- 
Sue the narrative any farther ; and we 
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shall conclude with the account given 
of the shipwreck of King James VII, 
(II. of England) while Duke of York, 
It is contained in a letter from Sir 
James Dick of Prestonfield, dated the 
9th May 1682, and is the most par- 
ticular hitherto known to have been 
written. 


* Upon Sunday last, at eight o’- 
clock at night, his Royal Highness 
(the Duke of York,) and his retinue 
that were alive, arrived here, there 
being a most sad disaster upon the 
Saturday before. At seven o’clock 
in the morning, the man-of.war cal- 
led the Gloucester, Sir John Berry 
captain, wherein his Highness was, 
and a great retinue of noblemen and 
gentlemen, whereof I was one, did 
strike in pieces, and wholly sink, apon 
the bank of sand called the Lemon 
and Oar, about twelve leagues from 
Yarmouth. ‘This accident was occa- 
sioned by the wrong calculation and 
ignorance of a pilot, which put us all 
in such consternation that we knew 
not what todo. The Duke and the 
whole that accompanied him were in 
bed when she struck; and the helm 
of the ship having broke, the helms- 
man was killed by the force of tt 
When the Duke had got on his clothes, 
he inquired how matters stood, the 
vessel having nine fect water in the 
hold, and the sea running in at the 
gun-ports. All the seamen and pas- 
sengers were not under commend, 
from every one studying hrs own sare- 
ty, whence the Duke was forced to g0 
out at the large window of the cabin, 


where his little boat was secretly or- 


dered to attend him, lest the p2ssen- 
gersand seamen should have so throng- 
ed in upon him as to drown the boat. 
It was accordingly conveyed in such 
a way that none but the Earl of Win- 


ton and the Lord President of the 


Court of Session, with two of his bed- 
chamber men, (of whom one ec 
afterwards Duke of Marlborough,) 


t 
went with him, but were 
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@raw their swords to keep the people 
olf, We, seeing his Highness gone, 
did cause tackle out with great aiti- 
culty the ship’s boat, whereinto the 
Earl of Perth got, and then myself, 
by leaping off the shrouds into ‘her : 
the Earl of Marchmont, after me, 
jumped in upon my shoulders, and 
then the laird of Touch, with several 
others that were to row. ‘Thus we 
thought the number suifcient for her 
loading, considering the sea run so 
high by a wind from north-cast, and 
because we saw another boat close by 
the one containing the Duke overset 
by the waves, and the whole people 
in her drowned, except two who were 
observed riding on tie keel. 

‘This made us desire to be gone 3 
but before we were aware, twenty or 
twenty-four seamen ieapt im upon us 
from the shrouds, which induced all 
the spectators and ourselves to think 
we were sinking 3 but having got out 
of reach, and being so crowded, pre- 
vented an hundred more from doing 
the like. 

* Among those that were left were 
my Lord Roxburgh and Laird Hope- 
toun, and Mr Littledale, Roxburgh’s 
servant, and Dr Livingston, the Pre- 
sident of the Court of Session’s man : 
all these being at the place where ! 
jumped from, would not foliow, since 
it seems they conciuded that it was 
safer to stay in the vesse! than to ex- 
pose themselvés to any other hazard. 
But all were in an instant washed off 
or drowned. 

‘There perished in this disaster above 
two hundred persons ; for [ reckoned 
there were above two hundred and 
fifty seamen, and I am sure there were 
eighty noblemen and gentlemen, their 
servants being excluded. My com- 
putation was, we were about three 
hundred and thirty in all, of which I 
cannot understand one hundred and 
thirty to be saved. 

* The difficulties and hazards of us 
that were in the boat rendered it won- 


derful that we should all be preserved : 


had it not been thought that our whole 
number should have been dead men, 
I am sure many more would have 
jumped into the boat above us, where 
we were so thronged we’ had no room 
tostand, ‘T herefore, w bail forcing off 
from the ship, ws she was sin] king: by 
degrees all the time, she had hke to 
have drawn the boat down; and, be- 
sides, the waves were so boisterous, as 
to endanger our striking in pteces a- 
ainst the wreck while thus sinking 5 
and it was not without very great dif- 
ficulty that we got away. 
¢ When about to row to the nearest 
yacht, the waves were such, and we 


overloaded, that every moment we 


thought to have been drowned 5 and, 
being about midway to the yachts, 
there were a eieat many swimming 
for their lives, who caught firm held 
of the boat, and held up their heads 
above water, crying for help. This 
hinderance we kept off, and loosed 
their hands, telling them, they would 
both be our destruction and their own. 
This, however, would not always force 
them of, until several joined together 
against them; but [was glad to get 
one taken into the boet, lest ] should 
have been pulled ont of it. “Then it 
pleased Ged to bring us wonderfully 
to one of the yaclit’s sides, being less 
thon a quarter of a mile distant; but 
she durst come no nearer on account 


‘of the bank of sand where our ship 


was lost. Jf it had not been that there 
were guns shot from our ship, show- 
ing thein our distress by that sign, the 
other men-of-war that were imme- 
diately following would have come 
into that same disaster: but they im- 
mediately bore off, and the four yachts 
came up as near as they durst, and 
sent off their boats to help; but all 
that could be done could not prevent 
this great loss of two hundred men, as 
I have said. I was in my cown and 
slippers, lying in bed, when the ship 
first struck, and escaped i in that con- 

dition. 
‘ When unexpectedly and wonder- 
fully 
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fully we came to the yacht’s side, cal- 
Jed Captain Saunders, 
io be crushed to pieces by her, for by 
the greatness of the sca she almost 
run us downe At length a rope was 
cast, which was so managed that we 
came to the lee side, and there every 
man climbed for his life; and I, fol- 
lowing tueir example, seized hold of 
a rope, and so made shift upon the 
sides unt I came within man’s reach, 
when at last I was hauled in. 

* When I locked back, 1 couid not 
see one bit of the whole great ship 
above water, but about a Scots eli of 
the staff upon which the royal stand- 
ard stood; for with her striking she 
came off the sand bank, which was 
but three fathom, and her draught 
was eighteen feet, so there was eigh- 
teen fathom water on each side where 
she struck, for she broke in the deep- 
est place. Now, if she had continued 
on the three fathom, and broke to 
pieces there, ali would have had time 
to save themselves: but such was the 
misfortune, that she wholiy overwhelm- 
ed, and washed all into the sea that 
were upon her decks expecting relief 
by boats, which certainly would have 
been if she had but staid half an hour 
more, So that, to conclude this me- 
Jancholy account, besides all the a- 
bove persons of respect, our country- 


MM er 


men, whom I have enumerated, there 
perished of English, of respect, my 
Lord Obrien, and my Lord Hvde’s 
brother, who was a leutenant of the 
sip.’ 


New Works published in Edinburgh. 


(ZENER AL View of the Agricul- 
ture of the county of Banf, with 
observations on the means of its 1m- 
provement. By David Souter, Far- 
mer 10s. Oa. 
General View of the Agriculture 
of the county of Sutherland : to which 
is annexed, a particular account of 


Svo, 


we were like. 


New Jlorks Published in Edindurgi.. 


the most recent improvements in that 
county. $Svo. 12s, 
General view of the Agriculture of 
the county of Caithness; with an ac 
count of the improvements carried on 
by Sir John Sinclair, Bart. on his es- 
tates in Scotland. By Captain Jon 
Henderson. vo. 15s. 
General View of the Agriculture 
of Renfrewshire ; with an account of 
its commerce and manufactures— 


By John Wilson, Svo. 6d. 


Literary Intelligence. 


HE African Institution announce 

their intention to publish the last 
Journals received from Mr Park, with 
the narrative of Isaac, for ihe benefit 
of Mr Park’s widew. 

Mr John Barnard Trotter, Author 
of the Memoirs of the late Mr Fox, 
purposes to publish an account of a 
Tour through Ireland, which he has 
performed during the present sum- 
mer. 

Mr Thomas Ashe, the noted Au- 
thor of the fable called the Spirit ot 
the Book, threatens another work ot 
similar character, under the tilleot the 
“ Clausiral Palace, or Memoirs of the 
Family !” He is so sanguine of grea 
success that he demands ten thousand 
pounds for his manuscript. 

Messrs. Longman and Co. have 
nearly ready for publication, Engra- 
vings from Specimens of Morbid 
Parts, preserved in Mr Charies Bell's 
collection, Windmill-street, and se- 
lected from the divisions inscribed, 
Urethra, Vesica, Ren, Morbosa et 
Leesa; containing specimens or every 
disease which is attended with change 
of structure in these parts: and eX- 
hibiting the injuries from the bougits 
catheter, caustic, trocher, and litho- 
tomy knife incautiously used. 

Dr Cogan’s first volume of Theolo- 
gical Disquisitions, treating of the 
characteristic excellencies of the J = 
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ish Dispensation, is in the press, and 
will be published in November, 

‘The Travels ot Professor Lichten- 
stein, in Southern Africa, during the 
Years 15038, 4, 5, and 6, are nearly 
ready for publication. They are 
translating tromihe German by Miss 
Anne Plumptre, and will dorm one 
volume in quarto, accompanied by 
engravings from drawings taken on 
the spot. 

Our readers will lament to learn 
that two of the proudest ornaments of 
modern literature have, for some time, 
been afticted with total blindness. 
We allude to Mr Arthur Young, a 
philosopher and patriot, whose usetul- 


ness has never been exceeded, and 
never ean be exceeded in the annals 
of Britain 3 and Dr John Wolcot, the 
most onguial poct oi the age of 
George the ‘Phird. 

Messrs. Setchel and Son have pur- 
chased a few copies of the Plates te 
D’Ohsson’s splendid French edition 
ot the History of the 
pire, containing forty subjects, beau- 
iifully engraved, ilustrative of the 
manners and customs of the Lurks 5 
and they intend to publish them a. a 
suitable companion to the various 
tours which have of late years been 
made through the East. 


Poctry. 


HORRIBILTA. 
Wii ILE shades of night in dark*ning hor- 
ror creep 

Mer ruined tower, and ivy-mantled pile, 

Gothic mould; while melancholy sighs 

Th’ autumnal breeze, among the waving 
crass 

That springs from human dust in some lone 
\ ale, 

Where lie forgotten bones of heroes old s 

While all is sed and wild, } love to stray 

Where hollow sounding surges, heard afar, 

Laving their rox ky bed, rise on my csr, 

And die in echoes on their haunted shore. 

Pausing beneath the shade of deathful yew, 

hat spreads its dark green boughs o’er some 
low grave, 

To hear the Spirit of the storm pour forth 

His dreadful voice, and warn the sb udd’ring 
world, 

Upborne upon the black’ning clouds that 
sweep 

The horrid front of Night, my fancy flies 

From pole to pole, and sees the daring wretch 

Fetter’d in icy chains "mid Northern seas 

Where frost eternal dweils—views his des- 

Views him with famine pinch’d ; his stifl’n- 
ing limbs, 

And curdling blood, o’ercome by cold intense, 

Freezing in bideous death, far, far from 
hoame. 

Upon the tempest’s raven wing I fly 


oO er boundless desarts, here the tion orum, 
And nimbie tiger, with their blood-stain’d 


fangs, 
Await the hapless Pilgrim’s trem) 
paints th’ eterna! fi 
That dwell within Sicilia’s sea-girt bounds ¢ 


Where deep within Ui’ mount, 


hy 


.* 
Aud Uishlul livrhit 


From the wide eraicr’s sulolivrous 

Stretch’d at the Mount’s broad base, the vile 
lages, 


And marble domes by fii‘ul gleams appear, 

In slumber deep the help’ victims lie, 

Unconscious of their dread’ul dourn—Down 
rush 

MO crwhelming all the mineral cascades. 

Wide spreads the conflagration dire, while 
Death, 

With rapid strides, marks out his certain 
prey. 

The sinoking ruins sink with hideous crash. 

Hark! to that fearful ery chill hopeless 


horror 
Each nerveless iimb enchains. The mighty 
flood 


Its death#ul course pursues, and swallows up 
in classy erave each dead and living thing— 
Across the Alps, whose hoary summits 
plerce 
‘The cloudy robe of Night, swift fancy speeds, 
And sees, on rapid wing, in distance deep, 
Strange hordes os nudnight roubers—gaunt 
and tall, 
Like 
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Like prowling wolves, they scowl amid the 
storm, 

Watching the footstep of the ’wildered trae 
veller, 

Near some dark cave, a fierce and mailed 
group 

Stand round the blazing hearth, whose rude 
dy light 

Gleams-on their polish’d arms with sullen 
glaic— 

Thence, to the stormy deep, whose billows 
rise 

In mountain-grandeur tow'ring to thé clouds, 

Imagination wings her viewless flight— 

Vild in the Northern blast the freezing yell 

or sh ipwreek'd mariners, sweeps o’er the 
wave 

Of Oceen’s pothless waste 3 a feeble ery, 

Scarce heerd the elemental strife.— 

Such ave my pleasures, such the thoughts I 
love. 

Me deepest horror suits—my darken’d soul 

Hates the bright visions of deceitful Hope, 

That, like a rainbow, mock the childish 
grasp. 

Yes! scenes of woe and death me please ; 
since when, 

A voluntary exile from a hateful world, 

I curs’d the villain man who rudely tore 

The dearest bonds that knit my soul to earth. 

A wily serpent, bright, and full of death, 

Stole to my happy couch, and in the ear 


Of fond bebeving woman, whispered low, 
Envenom'd words, wreath’d in soft flow’ry 


speech. 
Sin look’d so gentle, and so tempting sweet, 
That honour could deny the semblance 
noucght—— 
T crush’d the poisonous reptile, but his sting 
Remain’d incurable—with honour, joy, 
And love, and peace, tled my polluted bed. 
"Phus died my hopes: my happiness is sunk, 
Deep in the grave where lost Eudosia lies. 


JUVENIS. 


VURSES WRITTEN AT * HOWE,” 
2814 June 1812. 


HOW bleak the aspect Nature wears 
Since Ramsay here her features drew! 
Is she thus bowed down with years ? 
Or was the Poet's pen untrue? 


So still and lifeless seems this place, 
Methinks thus Nature look’d when new 3 
And thus Creation’s infant face 
First burst on Adam’s wond'ring view. 


Yet all—sure how I need not tell— 
‘Those objects round have charms to me ; 
The simplest shrub that decks the dell, 
The laziest rill that ruts the lea, 


Poetry. 


The meanest bird that sings elate, 
From furzy knoll, or bending bow, 

To cheer its faithful, list’ning mate, 
That warms their callow young below. 


For, oh! rapt fancy finds that all 
Endearments never nam’d impart; 

And recollections sweet recall, 
Rever’d by every Scottish heart. 


Haply in yon sequester’d nook, 
At many an olden eventide, 

Where murmuring steals the glassy brook, 
Fantastic round its shelving side. 


Youth em'lous tried what strength could do, 
While age told deeds that strength had 
done ; 
And laurels bound the victor’s brow 
Dearer than warrior ever won. 


Haply from yonder bending thorn, 

No more with blooms or verdure drest, 
Has Patie many a sweet sprig torn, 

To grace his Peggy's snowy breast. 


As oft beneath its awning sweet, 

He jurk’d to shun some gossip’s snecry 
Ti!l love within his bosom beat 

Time to the light foot hast’ning near. 


O ye that can interpret kind 

Love's token—beauty’s blushing cheek} 
Who words, in looks averted, find 

That palsy maiden tongue to speak. 


Know gen'rous conquerors kindly feel, 
For vanquish'’d foemen’s wounded pride ; 
And bid not innocence reveal 
The only truth she strives to hide. 


*Twas thus that Patie, gentle, kind, 
His Peggy from each rival bore. 
Go, reader, emulate his mind, 
And love’s primeval reign restore. 


What tho’ the blind decree of fate 
Has doom’d to Poverty’s confine, 

Her whose lov’d bosom beats elate, 
In softest sympathy with thine. 


That form so fair, that face so sweet, 
That spotless cheek and speaking ey? 5 
Where all the graces sce to meet, 
Not worlds of wealth will ever buy. 


Adieu! lov’d spot, light’s ling’ring tide, 
Retiring sheds its sweetest gleam 
The sun-beam leaves the mountain's side, 
The shadow melts adown the stream. 


The lark, scar’d by yon sent’nel star, 
Descending drops th’ unfinish’d lay; 
The beathcock’s larum, heard afar, 
Warns my intruding steps aw@y- 
J. 
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proceedings of Parliament. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Wednesdiy, July 1. 
CATHOLIC QUESTION. 


THE Marquis of Wellesley, after a very 

long speech, in which he took a most 
comprehensive view of the question, and 
supporting concessions to the Catholics, up- 
on the law of nature, and upon the princi- 
ples of the Christian reformed church, said, 
that if it had been practicable, he would 
have advised the consideration of this sub- 
ject immediately : as that was impossible, 
he should conclude with moving a resolu- 
tion, ** expressing the intention of the House 
to take into consideration, early in the next 
session of Parliament, the state of the laws 
operating against the Roman Catholics of 
Great Britain and Ireland, with a view to 
make such conciliatory arrangements as 
might be essential and necessary to the peace 


and prosperity of the United Kingdom, and’ 


for the better security of the Protestant es- 
tablishment.” 

The Lerd Chancellor combated the opi- 
nions of the Marquis Wellesley, and others, 
who were for conceding to the Catholics, 
and gave notice to their Lordships that he 
meant te move the previous question. 

The Dukes of Kent and Sussex, and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, spoke at consi- 
derable Iength in support of the Catholic 
claims. 

Lord Ellenborongh was at a loss to account 
for the new light which appeared to have 
broken in upon Parliament on this question. 
A very new and extraordinary illumination 
had lately burst open the minds of some 
Noble Lords in that House. The Noble 
Marquis, (Marquis Wellesley,) had first seen 
this new light,—this day -star,—-since the 
30th of last January.—f ! j—Until that 
time, he must pass among the persecutors. 
Before he was converted, he might say as 
the Apostle of the Gentiles, who had been 
present at the martyrdom of Stephen, that 
though he himself had not stoned him with 
stones, yet he was consenting to it, and took 
care of the young mens’ clothes who stoned 
him. The Noble Lord, however, had not 
given the House his reasons for this sudden 
conversion. A Noble Earl (Harrowby) had 
also seen this new light, aud was now in fa- 

Sept. 1812. 
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vour of the motion. As for himself, he was 
a man of plain and simple habits, and loved 
consistency and truth above all things.. He 
never could bring himself to look upon the 
Roman Catholics in the same light as the 
Protestant dissenters, as they owned a fo- 
reign allegiance. He allowed, thet this ob- 
jection might be something weakened by the 
present circumstances of the Popes; but it 
must be recollected, also, that it was Bona- 
parte who had him in fetters. Under such 
circumstances, he still saw great danger from 
this foreign allegiance, and therefore he 
should oppose the present motion. 

Lord Holland, Lord Mulgrave, Lord 
Melville, Earl Camden, the Duke of Nor- 
folk, Earl Moira, Earl Darnley, the Marquis 
of Lansdowne, Earl Stanhope, and Lord 
Grenville, supported the motion of Marquis 
Wellesiey ; while the Duke of Cumberloud, 
the Earl of Liverpool, Karl Harrowby, Vis- 
count Sidmouth, and Lord Redesdale, op- 
posed it. 

Upon the question being put on the a- 
mendment moved by the Lord Chancellor, 
there appeared—Contents 745; proxies 52; 
126—Non-contents 71; proxies 51; 125— 
Majority exc against Marquis Wellesley’s 
motion. 

Friday, July 10. 


A short discussion took place in the Com- 
mittee on Mr Palmer's Compensation Bill ; 
the Lord Chancellor, Farl Leuderdale, and 
Lord Redesdale opposing it, and Lords 
Moira, Erskine, and Holland, speaking in 
favour of the Claim. Several! divisions took 
place, on all of which there appeared a ma- 
jority in favour of Mr Palmer. 

Friday, July 17. 


Lord Holland wish d to ask the Noble 
Earl at the head of the administration, whe- 
ther the letter from the French government, 
and the answer of Lord Castlereagh, on the 
subject of a proposal for a negociation for 
peace between France and this country, and 
which had been published in the French pa- 
pers, were authentic ? (see page 554.) Tho* 
he did not think that it would be proper to 
consent that Joseph should be king of Spain, 
he was at the same time convinced, that 
there was not the same objection to the ac- 
knowledging the title of Bonaparte ; and he 
trusted, that no opportunity for negociation 

would 
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would he lost on account of any scruple on 
that head. 

The £erl of Liverpool said, that he had 
no diificulty in admitting that the correspon- 
dence in question was substantially correct. 
Whatever chjection some might find to the 
lnnguage of the answer, there were few, ei- 
ther in Parliameni, or in the country at 
large, who would find fault with the mat- 
ter of that answer. All would agree, that if 
the acknowledgment of Joseph Bonaparte, 
as king of Spain, was to be made a neces- 
sary preliminary by the French Govern- 
ment, no negociation could be entered up- 
on by the Government of this country on 
such a basis. It had, therefore, been requi- 
site to call for an explicit declaration on that 
subject, in the first instance. No commu- 
nication in reply had been received, and there 
the metter had rested. 

Lord Holland moved the order of the day 
for the second reading of his bill, respecting 
ex-officio informations. The Noble Lord pro- 
ceeded to state the hardships under which 
people prosecuted under this law laboured. 
fe knew the case of one man, against whom, 
in three successive years, there were three 
several informations filed. In one of these 
he Was acquitted, and two others were kept 
hanging over his bead. His expenses were 
£.260, consequentiy he was amerced and 
fined by one man, not by the verdict of 12 
honest jurymen. Since the year 1800 the 
wccount stood thus: from 1809 to 1807, on- 
ly thre: informations ; 1807 to 1809, forty- 
and from ISCO to 1812, forty-one s— 
eo that the proportion between the two latter 
periods and the fist was as 14 tol. Judge 
Blackstone laid it down, that this power 
should be exercised only in the case of ** en- 
ormous misdemeanours egainst the King’s 
government, which a moment's deley 
micht be fatal.” Wi this doctrine were act- 
ed upon, there could be but few cases in 
which tt would be expedient to depart from 
the consututional mode of presentment by a 
grand jury. His Bill went to limit the pe- 
riod between the commission of the offence 
nad the time of filing the inforrnation, and 
the time between the tiluig of the iuierma- 
tion and the dey of trial He concluded 
by aoving, that it should be read a second 
time. 

Lord Evenkoough opposed the Bill. He 
contended that the process by. information 
was fs old as the time of Fdward [. and 
that the legquity of it had been uniformly ad- 
mitted by our best lawyers. if the limita. 
tions proposed by this Bill were adented, 
inany serious inconyeniencies would be felt 
in prosecuting public peculators, such as Mr 
Davison and V. Jones. 
tiuded with moving, that the Bill be rcject- 


His Lordship con-: 


Proceedings of Parliament. 


ed; which motion, after some observations 
from Lords Erskine and Stanhope, in Sup. 
port of the Bill, and a short reply from 
Lord Holland, was carried, ona division, by 
16 to 7. 

Thursday, July 23. 

Lord Liverpool, in reply to several ques. 
tions from Lord Holland, said that ministers 
would be at all times ready to enter upon an 
exchange of prisoners upon a fair and liberal 
principle; that they had made every exer- 
tion in their power with our allies, to pro- 
cure the total abolition of the slave trade; 
and that their attention was seriously eccu- 
pied with the inconveniencies experienced 
by the British West-India planters, from 
the existing system of commercial inter- 
course between the colonies and the United 
States. 

Monday, July 27. 
PEACE PRESERVATION 


On receiving the report of the bill for the 
Preservation of Peace in the disturbed Coun- 
ties, Lord Holland rose to express his dis 
approbation. The bill, his Lordship ob- 
served, consisted of three parts: one was to 
empower Magistrates to search for arms; 
secondly, to empower Magistrates to require 
arms of al! persons of whom they might, or 
might not have suspicion; and, thirdly, to 
forbid certain assemblies made unlawitl— 
With respect to the third, he was ready to 
acquiesce in that; but though he did so, he 
eonccived it was a strong provision, tending 
to do uway the other parts of the bill; tor, 
if it were true that organization and combie 
nation had taken place, it would follow, 
that the remaining part of the bill could not 
be necessury. With respect to the seizure 
of arme, be wourd not say that circumstane 
ces and certain exigences might not render 
that precceding necessary 3 but they had, at 
the same lime, to consider what were the 
features of a free Government. It had been 
acknowledged in every free Government 
that ahe people had a right to carry arms 
for their defence. It was one of the princi 
ples of freedom. It was one of the “ 
of the Constitution, distinguished in the bu 
of rights, and such @ right ought not to be 
sported with. He dd not mean to say, that, 
because if was the right of the people, it 
might not be proper to disarm the people " 
particular times; but he would say, that 
they ought not to lose sight of the great pris 
ciples of the Constitution witheut the most 
mature His Lordship 
ded by civing notice of his intention to — 
siendments first, to make the wort 


Magistrate plural, viz. Magistrates 5 seco 


to add, reasonable cause of 
in the clause for searching for arms; 
navy, 
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nally, to expunge the word “ night,” mean- 
me, that there should be no nightly visits. 

Lord Sumouth was of opinion, that by 
taling away the arms, which operated as a 
temptation to the ricters and disorderly per- 
sons, safety and protection was aflorded to 
those, who, with arms in their possession, 
would be constantlye annoy-d. The evi- 
dence, and particularly the oath, detailed by 
the Committee, had certainly furnished rea- 
sonable ground for the present pressure with 
respect to the cessation of the disturbances. 
They had not yet subsided. ‘The search for 
wrins was yet carried on with the most sa- 
vage fury. He had a communication in- 
forming him of an attempt made by a ban- 
dilti in Cheshire. They went to the resi- 
dence of an old ran, eighty years of age, and 
on his refusal to give up his gun, broke his 
thigh, his ribs, and left him in a situation 
whick afforded no hopes of his recovery. His 
Lordship instanced another case, where a 
man who had been called on to give up his 
gun, consented to do it, because he found 
thet the men who demanded it had been 
well informed with respect to his having a 
gun. He contended, trom those instances, 
that the individuals would not have suffer- 
ed, had they been without guns. His Lord- 
ship only justified the bill as a measure of 
necessity. 

After some further conversation between 
Lord Darnley, Lord Holland, and Earl 
Camden, Lord Holland moved the amend- 
ments of which he had given notice. The 
first and second were negatived without a 
Givision. On the third, to omit the word 
night, the House divided. The numbers 

Contents, 6—Non-contents, 17.—Majo- 
rity, II. 

‘The report was then received, and the 
hill read a third time and passed. 


Thursday, July 30. 
PROROGATION OF PARLIAMENT. 


Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt, the Usher of the 
Black Rod, having summoned the House of 
Commons to attend in their Lordships’ 
House, the Lord Chancellor addressed the 
following speech to both Houses of Parlia- 
Inent: 

** Alu Lords and Gentlemen, 

** In terminating the present session of 
Parliament, his Roval Highness the Prince 
Regent has commanded us to express to you 
the deep concern and sorrow which he feels 
at the continuance of his Majesty's lament- 
ed indispositian. 

** His Royal Highness regrets the inter- 
ruptions which have occurred in the pro- 
gress of public business, during this long 
aud laborious seseion, in consequence of an 


event which his Royal Highness must ever 
deplore. The zeal and unwearied assiduity 
with which you have persevered in the dis 
charge of the arduous duties imposed upon 
you by the situation of the country, and the 
state of public aifairs, demands his Royal 
Highness’s warmest acknowledgments. 

“The assistance which you have enabled 
his Royal Highness to continue to the brave 
and loval nations of the Peninsula is caleu- 
lated to produce the most beneticial effects. 

** His Royal Highness most warmly pare 
ticipates in those sentiments of anyprobation 
which you have bestowed on the consum- 
mate skill and intrepidity displayed in the 
operations which led to the capture of the 
important fortresses of Ciudad Rodrigo and 
Badajos during the present campaign; and 
his Royal Highness contidently trusts, that 
the tried valour of the allied forces under 
the distinguished command of General the 
Earl of Wellington, combined with the un- 
abated spirit and steady perseverance of the 
Spanish and Portuguese nations, will finally 
bring the contest in that quarter to an is- 
sue, by which the independence of the Pen- 
insula will be effectually secured. 

** The renewal of the war in the north of 
Europe, furnishes an additional proof of the 
little seeurity which can be derived from any 
submission to the usurpations and tyranny 
of the French Government. His Royal 
Highness is persuaded, that you will be sen- 
sibie of the great importance of the struggle 
in which the Emperor of Russia has been 
compelled to engage, and that you will ap- 
prove of his Royal Highness affording to 
those Powers who may be united in this 
contest, every degree of co-operation and 
wosistance, Consistent with his other engagre- 
rucnts, and with the interests of his Mayjes- 
ty’s dominions. 

** lis Royal Highness has commanded us 
to assure you, that he views with most sine 
cere reeret the hostile measures which have 
lewen recently adopted by the Government of 
the United Stztes of America towards this 
country. His Royal Highness is neverthe- 
jess willing to hope, that the accustomed re- 
lutions of peace and amity between the two 
countries may yet be restored ; but if his ex- 
pectations in this respect should be disap- 
pointed by the conduct of the Government 
of the United States, or by their perseve- 
rance in any unwarrantable pretensions, he 
will most fully rely on the support of eve- 
ry class of his Majesty’s subjects, in a con- 
test in which the honour of his Majesty's 
Crown, and the best interests of his domi- 
ngons must be involved. 


** Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 


** We have it in command from hus Roy- 
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ul Highness, to thank you for the tibera! pro- 
Visions which you have made for the ser- 
\ices of the present year. His Royal High- 
ness deeply regrets the burthens which you 
heave found it necessary to impose upon his 
Majesty's people ; but he applauds the wis- 
doin which has induced you so largely to 
provide for the exigencies of the public ser- 
vice, as affording the best prospect of bring- 
iug the contest in which the country is en- 
paged to a successful and honourable con- 
Clusion. 
* My Lords and Gentlemen, 

** His Royal Highness has ob-erved, with 
the utinost concern, the spirit of insubordi- 
nation and outrage which has appeared in 
some parts of the country, end which has 
been manifested by acts, not only destrue- 
tive of the property and personal safety of 
many of his Majesty’s loyal subjects in 
those districts, but disgraceful to the British 
character. His Royal Highness feels it in- 
cumbent upon him to acknowledge your 
diligence in the investigation of the causes 
which have led to these outrages, and he 
has commanded us to thank you for the 
wise and salutary measures which you have 
adopted cy this occasion. It will be a prin- 
cipal object of his Royal Highness’s atten- 
tion to make an effectual and prudent use 
of the powers vested in him for the protee- 
tion of his Majesty’s people; and he con- 
ftentiv trusts, that on your return into 
your respective countics, he may rely on 
your exertions for the preservation of the 
publie peace, and for bringing the disturbers 
of it to Justice. His Royal Highness most ear- 
nest!y recommends to you the importance of 
meuleating, by every means in your power, a 
syyrit of obedience to those laws, and of at- 
tachment to that constitution, which pro- 
vide equally for the happiness and welfare 
of all classes of his Majesty’s subjects, and 
on which have hitherto depended the glory 
and prosperity of this kincdom.” 

After this a commission for proroguing 
Parliament was rend by the Clerk, when 
the Lord Chancellor saic, 


** My Lords and Gentlemen, 


** By virtue of the commaission under the 
great seal, to us and other Lords directed, 
and now read, we do, in obedience to the 
commands of his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, in the name and behalf of his Ma- 
Jesty, prorogue this Parliament to Friday, 
the second day of October next, to be then 
there holden ; and this Parliament is accord- 
ingly prorogued to Friday the second day of 
October next.” 

The Commons immediately retired from 
the bar to their own House, and their Lord- 
ships presently departed. 


Proceedings of Parliament. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, July 


_ Mr Vansittart moved, that the Excise 
Bill be read a third time. 

Mr Brougham renewed his objections to 
the tax upon leather, which, he contended, 
Was neither mare nor less than a poll-tax, 
and maintained that it would make a dif- 
ference of Is. Gd. on every pair of shves. 
Besides, it would tax all implements used 
in husbandry. It would make a most ma- 
terial difference in the expence to farmers ; 
and would make a difference of Qs. a year 
to every farmer's servant. would then 
be just the same as taxing corn, bread, or 
ony other produce. A tex which went to 
raise @ necessary of life, was not a tax, but 
a blunder 3 as it would cause an expence to 
the government just as great as the sum 
gained by the tax. It would be laying a 
poll-tax on all the soldiers of the country, 
each of whom consumed several pairs of 
shoes iia year. ‘There it was a tax laid by 
the Government on itself—a tax laid by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on the Secte- 
tary at War. To this was also to be super- 
added the expences of collection, which 
would make the aggregate fall much heavi- 
er on the government, than if no tax were 
laid on. 

The House then divided on the schedu'e 
containing the leather tax—Ayes, 59; 
Noes, 753 Majority, 8. . 

The house divided again on the question 
for the third reading—Ayes, S13 Noes 64: 
Majority, 17.—The Bill was then read @ 
third tine and passed. 


Thursday, July 2. 


Mr Brougham wished to know of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, whether 1 
was his intention to persevere in the Leather 
and Husbandry Horse Tax, after having 
carried it by a majority of only eight in thet 
House. 

Mr Vausittart said, the measure having 
been carried in that House, they had now 
done with it, and it remained for the other 
branch of the legislature to adopt or reject 1 

Sir F. Burdett wished to be informed 
whether it was true that soldiers were em- 
ployed in taking the poll at Bristol, observ 
ing, that a death occurring from their inter 
ference would be murder. 

Lord Palmersione said, that the troops 
had, as usual, been withdrawn from Bris 
tol, but that, in consequence ot a roqusies 
from the magistrates, they had moved a 
to the vicinity of the town. If they a 
since entered it, of which he was not 4 are, 
it must have arisen from the tumultuary 


proceedings of the populace. 
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Poiday, July 3. 

Sir FP. Durdeti entered et large into some 
complaints alledeed against the goaicr of 
lancaster, and moved an address to the 
Prince Regent, for a commission of enqriry 
into his conduet ; but after a long discussion 
he withdrew his motion, upen a promise 
from Lord Castlereagh, that, if the honour- 
able baronet wonld privately bring forward 
to Government any charge well anthenti- 
cated, he, and those with whom he acted, 
would be ready to attend him, and on due 
proof, to forward ray inquiry or commission 
that might be found necessary. 


Monday, J! 6. 

Resolutions were agreed to for granting 
£.30,000 towards building a Penitentiary 
House; £.100,000 in aid of Queen Anne’s 
bounty to the poor clergy ; and £.25,000 
for repairing our forts in Africa. 

Wednesday, July 8. 
INTERNAL DISTURRANCES. 

The Report of the Secret Committee was 
presented and read. It stated, that alarm- 
ing disturbances, destructive to property, 
prevailed in the counties of Lancaster. York, 
Ac. and had continued from the month of 
March, down to the latest accounts, on the 
23d of June. That the rioters assembled in 
the night time, with their faces blackened, 
armed with the implements of their trades, 
and other offensive instruments, with which 
they destroyed the property of those who 
were obnoxious to them. That they had in 
many instances written threatening leiters 
—had proceeded to the length of setting fire 
io the houses of individuals, and even tha 
an atrocious murder had been committed on 
« person of the name of Horsefall, by four 
persons, who, there was every reason to be- 
lieve, were accomplices in these disturban- 
ces. That great dread and alarm was oc- 
casioned in consequence of these proceedings; 
and that, in some instances, sums of money 
“cre demanded and extorted. The Com- 
mittee, without entering into details, thought 
it Necessary to state, that the first object 
of these rioters seemed to be the breaking 
of machinery: but they had in many in- 
stances resorted to measures infinitely more 
alarming, namely, the demanding of arms ; 
and had even carried them off, in many in- 
‘tances where they allowed every other spe- 
cies of property to remain untouched.— 
These seemed not to be the effect of any 
sudden impulse, but of an organised system of 
lawless violence. Sometimes the rioters were 
under the controul of jeaders ; and were dis- 
linguished, not by names, but by numbers ; 
were known to each other by signs and 
countersigns; and carried on all with the 
utmost caution. They also took an oath, 


that ** while they ovisted under the canopy 
of heaven, they would not ro veal any thing 
connected with the present disturbances, un- 
der the penalty of being put out of existence 
by the first brother whom they should meet, 
It did not appear to the Comuinittes 
that any sums of money were distributed 
among the rioters. It was extremely dill. 
cult to discover them. Tt was held out to 
them that they might expect to be joined by 
other discontented persons from t.omdon, 
and that there were persons the 
ranke who would also iend thei support; 
but of these insinuations the Committee woe 
able to find no evidence. Whatever was 
their chject, however, and whoever were the 
secret movers of these disturbances, yet the 
secrecy With which they were carrted on, the 
attempts at assassination that had been niv‘e, 
the vaths that had been administered, cad 
the system of terror thet prevailed, had not 
failed to impress the Committee deeply. 

Mr Vansiftart said, it was his intention 
hereafter to bring in a Bill founded on the 
facts detailed in the Report, but declined 
stating the nature of it. 

Mr Whitbread said, that himself and an 
Hon. Friend (Ponsonby) had been in a mi- 
nority in the Committee, in endeavouring to 
ascertain what was the actual state of mat- 
ters down to the latest moment. He agreed 
with the report in part only, and was against 
any mesure being grounded on it—the law, 
if Vigorousiy exerted, being amply sufficient 
for every good purpose. 

Friday, July 10. 

Lord Casilerecgh, after dwelling upon the 
Report of the Secret Committce, respecting 
the disturbances in the Northern Counties, 
concluded with applying for leave to bring 
ina Bill tomake more effectual provision re- 
specting the seizure and security of armo— 
to prevent tumultuary meetings, and as- 
semblies of persons whose object wi) pro- 
mote the system: of insubordination——and to 
give more complete and extensive powers to 
the Mogistrates. His Lordshtp explained 
that the proposed law was to be limited, not 
only as to time, but with respect to space 
also :—it was not to continue in force long- 
er than to give Parlicment an opportunity 
of assembling to act clcumstances may 
require, and not to eatend beyond the dix 
turbed districts. The Magistrates of those 
districts are to have the power of searching 
for stolen or secreted arms, without having 
first a deposition made in respect to the con- 
cealment, as at present required by law. 
They are likewise to heve the power of cal- 
ling on the inhabitants to give up their arms, 
(en appeal being allowed, in some cases, to 
the Quarter Sessions,) receipts being at the 
sane time given, in order to the safe custo- 
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ter the Riet Act has been read. These who 
do not immediately disperse, when so re- 
quired, are to be liable to punishment for a 
misdemeanour, and the Magistrates are to 
have not only the power of dispersion, but 
also that of arrest, and to hold the otfend- 
ers to bail, in order that they may be brought 
to trial at Quarter Sessions. Finally, the 
Magistrates of the disturbud counties are to 
have jurisdiction ever the adjacent districts, 
in order thet offenders may not defeat the 
ends of justice, by passing with impunity 
over the borders of the county in which their 
offences have been committed. ‘The law 
would not, in the first case, be extended to 
ihe country in general; but a discretionary 
power will ve left with Ministers, to extend 
its operation to those parts of the kingdom 
to which the riots should have communica- 
ted, on the representation of the Lieutenan- 
cy and Magistracy of the county. 

Mr Whitbread opposed the Bill, and 
tended that the laws, if vigorously executed, 
were adequate to the suppression of the dis- 
turbances. ‘Phe evidence adduced before 
the Commitice was not suficient to justify 
the adoption of such an extraordinary mea- 
sure——and even that evidence, so fur as re- 
gardcd depots of arms and organized meet- 
ings, shouid be read with caution. At a 
meeting of 40 persons on Dean Moor, ten 
of them were local militia men, who went 
and passed muster before Hurst. 
On thet aceasion, one of these spies propos 
sed not merely to destroy the manufactories, 
but to burn down the poor or werk-house ! 
* Well, but said the man to whom he made 
the proposal, ** Don’t vou know, you would 
hy so doing burn the poor people.”"——** Ob ! 
(said the spy) Se the devil seize that—never 
Inind—den't you mind that this evidence 
Was given en a trial at Lancaster, and if 
such outrages were recommended by these 
spies, their testimony should be regarded 
with suspicion. ‘The repeal of the orders in 
Council, and a plentiful harvest, would goa 
great way, in bis opinion, towards removing 
the evils complained of; but the most ef- 
fectual remedy would be peace ; and no oc- 
easion presented itself more favorrable than 
the present for effecting that great object. 

Mr Wilberforce approved the Bill, and 
would have Voted for stronger measures— 
he ottributed these disturbances not so much 
io the severity of times, as to certain mis- 
chievous seditious publications 

Mr Lichinson was fearful that, under 
sanction of the Hill, tomure would be intro- 
duced into this country, as was formerly in 
Jreland, and reiaied several instances where 
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dy of the seine and of immediately disperse 
Ing any tumulivary body, without allowing 


them an hour, as at present, to Gisperse, vfs 


‘it appeared to be sanctioned by Gover. 


ment. 

Mr Croker and Lord Castlereagh denied 
the assertion: the Bill was then brought in 
and read a first time. 

Mondey, July 13. 

Mr Whitbread opposed the second reed. 
ing of the Preservation Peace-Bill. No 
Violence or outrage, he said, had been com. 
mitted since the 23d June. There was no 
evidence even of ussemblages of men in dis. 
gillse, except they were the spies of the 
Magistrates, who had instigated these mann. 
facturcrs to more violent acts. An absurd 
impression had prevailed in the disturbed 
districts, that these mectings were directed 
by persons in London—and even himself, 
the Duke of Yerk, Sir F. Burdett, and 
others, had been naimed by the magistrates, 
Undersuch circumstances, he would not cen- 
sent tointrust extraordinary powers in such 
hands.-- Mr Smyth opposed the Bill generally. 
Sir #. Burdett quoted two instances of abuse 
of power by clerical magistrates, and argued, 
their authority ought to be curtailed rather 
than increased. Mr Grant, ina speech which 
made much impression, supported the bill. 
Mr Brougham attributed the disturbances 
in the manufacturing districts to the want 
of employ, occasioned by the Orders in Coun- 
cil, and dweit at great length on the import- 
ance which was attached 19 the spies em- 
ployed by the magistrates—their insolence 
to the population—the great price paid for 
their services, from 30s. to 30s. per week, 
besides all expences—and the threats they 
held out of ruining any person, by false 
charges, who thwarted or insulted them. 
He stated one case, of the servant of 2 ma- 
nufacturer, whom they had attempted to 
suborn to prefer a charge against his mastet. 
Messrs Frankland, W. Bootle, Stephen, and 
Wilberforce, likewise spoke in favour 01 the 
Bili, which was read a second time by 191 
to 16. 

Tuesday, Tily 1%. 

A message from the Prince Regent, fr 
a vote of eredit, which had been presented 
the preceding night, was taken into const 
deration, when the House passed a vote 
thereon for three millions. 

Thursday, July 16. 

Lord Castlereagh proposed a clause to the 
Peace Preservation Bill, providing that the 
Crown should have power to confer the - 
thority of magistrates on the sons of poovees 
or upon the sons of such persons as wor 
qualified to sit as members of — 
although they might not actually have seats 
in that House. After some discussion, the 
Committee divided, when the clause was 
carried by 77 to 18; as was another, for 
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Monday, July 20. 


A debate took place on the question for 
the third reading of the Peace Preservation 
Bill, when the House divided—For it, 69, 
—Aguinst it, 10. The Bul was accordingly 
vead a third time, and on the motion of Mr 
‘Tierney, a clause was added, by way of ri- 
der, * for authorising his Majesty by pro- 
clamation to suspend the operation of this 
law, in any particular district.” The Bill 
then passed. 

The Toleration Act Amendment Bul was 
read a third time, and passed with a rider, 
proposed by Mr W. Smith, ** to continue 
the exemptions now enjoyed under the 
Toleration Act, without requiring a fresh 
oath.” 

Tucsday, July 21. 


Mr Sheridan concladed an eloquent speech 
on the subject of the late offer of negociation 
from France, (see page 555.) by moving for 
the correspondence. 

Mr iVhitbhread regretted that the offer to 
negociate had not been accepted. He blamed 
Lord Castlereagh for his imprudent refusal, 
—remuarked that the ternis were favourable, 
and that when the French tres were with- 
drawn from Spain,Josepb must have gone olf 
in the midst of them. ‘The war, he suppos- 
ed, was not interminable : but, at all events, 
av the object was reciprocal—imutual de- 
struction it was indecorous to talk of Bo- 
haparte’s hatred against this country. In re- 
gerd to the war in the North, he thought it 
probalde Bonaparte would be at St Peters- 
burgh as soon as Lord Cathcart. He con- 
cluded by giving his support to the motion. 

Lord Castlereagh disavowed the principle 
of interininable war; and observed, that, to 
have treated on the proposed basis, would 
have been dishonourable and injurious to 
our allies 

Mr Hutchinson said, that ** no Sovereign 
in Europe ever deserved his throne better 
than Buonaparte did. No conqueror, in 
ancient or modern times, had to answer for 
fewer acts of cnormity, in proportion to the 
extent of his conquests (murmurs.) We 
ought, in our answer, to have given him his 
title.” 

Mr Canning censured this eulogy of 2 
conquering tyrant, and usurper, as hichly 
immoral and impolitic—and observed, in 
Justification of our Expedition to Copenha- 
gen, that Denmark would have been foreed 
into a war with this country, which had 
been since confessed by Buonaparte ; and 
in regard to the war in the North, declared 
that Prussia had survived the hostility of 
Buonaparte, to perish in his embraces ! 

Mr Sheridan declared, after many culo- 
Stuns on the British Constitution, that he 


ree 


would, for his own part, rather scuttle the 
island, than surrender any part of our mae 
ritime rights. 

Mr Hiatchinsen Aenicd that he was the 
defender of tyranny and imimoratity. 

lord Castiorcagh demed that Ministers 
had instieated Russia to wareeut the same 
time it had been intimated to her, that if 
she obtained asstetance, she must prepare 
herself for a long struggle, by making great 
sacrifices, tnd racing the spirit of the popu. 
lation. ‘The motion was then agreed to. 


Thursday, J uly 28. 


Sir T. Tertoa submitted a string of fin- 
anckil resolutions, shewing that the expen- 
diture of the country greatly exceeded the 
revenue, and concluded by moving for a 
Coinimittec. 

Mr Tierney earnestly recommended the 
adoption of some plan in the ensuing Ses- 
sions, for equalizing the expenditure and 
revenue. 

Mr Vansitiart said, he had embodied the 
lion. Baronet’s Resolutions in some he 
should sulunit to the Jlouse ; he censured 
the desponding language used, as tending to 
camp the exertions of the country 3 declared 
that he did not see how any saving could be 
effected, but by reducing our naval estab- 
lishment. He had an idea of imposing next 
year a tax upon capital, as a commutation 
for part of the Income Tax, but would not 
attempt to raise the war taxes to equal our 
expenses, Which were upon a very large 
If he remained in office, he should 
certainly submit something in the nature of 
uw Sinking Fund, to retrieve Public Credit. 

Mr Whithread acensed la- 
vishing millions upon foreign powers; and 
recommended the making proposals of peace 
to France, before the distresses of the people 
should render such a measure compulsory. 

Sir T. Turte’s resolutions, which inclue 
ded one for peice, were then negatived by 
the previous question. 


scale. 
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Tucsday, July 28. 

Sir F. Burdett brought up a petition from 
Henry Hunt, Esq. of Hookham Hall, Suse 
sex, candidate for Bristol, complaining of 
Hart Davis, Msq. the other candidate, at a 
late election for Bristo!. It stated, theta 
great number of outlaws and felons had 
been employed by him, under the name of 
bludceonmen, or constables: that large sums 
of money were given to those ruffians, to 
induce them to beat and intimidate the 
friends of the petitioner ; that various ase 
saults, and murder, had been committed by 
these persons : that great part of the Guild- 
hall, at Bristol, was blockaded, and free in- 
gress and egress allowed to the friends of 

Hart 
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ilart Davis, Fsq. while the friends of the 
petitioner had to run the gauntlet through 
these rufiians, und were frequently knocked 
down by them: that the petitioner daily 
protested to the sheriff against these pro- 
ceedings: that these ruffians threatened to 
set fire to 2 powder magazine near the town, 
which threat was made use of as a pretext 
for calling in the military, contrary to law: 
that the oaths were illegally administered to 
the electors, and various acts of bribery 
were committed by Hart Davis, Esq. and 
his friends; and that the poll was closed a 
day before the proper time. The petition 
prayed that these matters be taken into con- 
sideration. 

The Speaker desired Sir Francis Burdett 
to fix a day nominally, which would enable 
him to renew the motion next session. 

Sir F. Burdett named this day three 
weeks. 

Sir F. Burdett then called the attention 
of the House to the state of the nation— 
He went over a long catalogue of grievances, 
the illegal conduct of judges, the wretched 
and depressed state of the press, the power 
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assumed by the Attorney-General in er offi. 
cio informations : an encrimous taxation, and 
the money prodigally expended, in pensions, 
sinecures, in employing foreign troops, and 
in the building of barracks ; the rejection of 
the overtures of peace made by Bonaparte ; 
the futility of a pretended treaty with Fer. 
dinand VII. ; the existence of all these evils 
he ascribed to the borough-mongering sys. 
tem, and argued that a reform, financial 
and parliamentary, constituted the only 
means of saving the country. He concluded 
with moving an address to the Prince Re. 
gent in the spirit of his speech ; but nq per- 
son rising to second his motion, it of course 
fell to the ground. 
Thursday, July 30. 

At half past three o'clock the Deputy 
Usher of the Black Rod summoned the 
House to the House of Peers. On their re- 
turn the Speaker called the Members round 
the table, and read a copy of his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent’s speech, pro- 
roguing Parliament.—( For which see our 
report of the proccedings in the House of 
Lords.) 


Historical 


SPAIN. 
CAPTURE OF MADRID. 


} ISPATCHES have been received from 
the Marquis of Wellington, dated 
Madrid, August 13th, and 15th, detailing 
his proceedings subsequent to the battle of 
Salamanea, and his entrance into the capi- 
tal city of Spain on the 12th. The dis- 
patches were published in an Extraordinary 
Gazette of the 4th instant, as follows : 


Modrid, August 13. 

*“* Having found that the army under 
Marshal Marmont continued their retreat 
npon Burgos, in a state not likely to take 
the field again for some time, 1 determined 
to bring Joseph Bonaparte to a general ac- 
tion, or force him to quit Madrid.” 

** Accordingly, I moved from Cuellar on 
the 6th instant. We arrived at Segovia on 
the 7th, and at St. Ildefonso on the Sth, 
where 1 halted one day to allow the right 
of the army more time to come up.” 

** No opposition was made to the passage 
of the troops through the mountains; and 
Brigadier-Gen. D’Urban, with the Portu- 
guese cavalry, and Ist light battalion of the 
King’s German Legion, and Capt. M*Do- 
nald’s troops of horse artillery, had been 
through the Guadarama pass since the 9th. 


Al fairs. 


He moved forward on the morning of the 
11th from the neighbourhood of Galapagas, 
and, supported by the heavy cavalry of the 
King’s German Legion from Torrelodones, 
he drove in the French cavalry, about 2,000 
in number, and placed himself at Majaia- 
honda, with the Portuguese cavalry, and 
Capt. M‘Donald’s troop, and the cavalry 
and light infantry of the King’s German 
Legion at Las Royas, about three quarters 
of a mile distant.” 

** The enemy's cavalry, which had been 
driven off in the morning, and had moved 
towards Naval Carnero, returned about five 
in the afternoon, and Brigadier-General 
D’Urban having formed the Portuguese 6 
valry in front of Majalahonda, mer 
by the horse artillery, ordered the cavalry 
to charge the enemy's leading 
which appeared too far advanced to 
ported by their main body. The “i “A 
guese cavalry advanced to the atiac pe 
unfortunately turned about 
reached the enemy; and fled throug! 
village of Majalahonda, and back oe 
German dragoons; leaving 
unprotected and unsupported, 
of Capt. Macdonald’s troop, which ha «el 
moved forward to co-operate with the 
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scidiers of Captain Macdonaid’s troop, the 
guns were, however, moved off; but ow- 
ing to the unfavourable nature of the 
eround over which they were moved, the 
carriage of one was broken, and two others 
Were overturned ; and these three guns fell 
into the enemy's hands. 

* The Portugese dragoons having fled 
through Majwahonda, were rallied and 
formed upon the heavy dragoons of the 
King’s German Legion, which were formed 
between that village and Las Royas. The 
German cavalry charged the enemy, altho’ 
under many disadvantages, and stopped 
their further progress; but I am serry to 
oi), that they suifered considerable loss, and 
that Colonel Jonquieres, who commanded 
the brigade, was taken prisoner. The left 
of the army was about two miles and a half 
distant, at the Puente de Ratamar, an the 
Guadarama River, and Colonel Ponsonby’s 
brigade of cavaliy, and a brigade of infan- 
try of the 7th division having moved for- 
ward to the support of the troops in ad- 
vanee, the enemy retired upon Majalahon- 
da as soon as they observed these troops, 
and night having come on, they retired up- 
on Acorean, leaving our guns at Majala- 
honda, 

* Lam happy to report that the Officers of 
the Portuguese cavairy behaved remarkably 
weil, and showed a good example to Uacir 
men, particularly the Viscondede Barbaeena, 
Who was taken prisoner. ‘The conduct of 
the brave Gerinan cavalry was, 1 under- 
stand, excelleni, as was that of Capt. Mae- 
Donald's troop of horse artillery. The light 
infantry battalion was not enguged. 

** The army moved forward yesterday mor- 
ning, and its left took possession of the city 
of Madrid, Joseph Bonaparte having retired 
With the army of the centre by the roads of 
Toledo and Aranjuez, leaving the garrison 
in the Retiro. 

** It is impossible to describe the joy imani- 
fested by the inhabitants of Meirid upon 
our arrival ; and I hope that the prevalence 
of the same sentiments of detestation of the 
French yoke, and of a strong desire to se- 
cure the independence of their country, 
which first induced them to set the example 
of resistance to the usurper, Will induce them 
to make exertions in the cause of their coun- 
try, which will be more efficacious than those 
formerly made. 

** | have not yet heard that Astorga has fal- 
len; but the garrison which the enemy left 
in Tordesillas, about 260 in number, sur- 
rendered to Genera! Santocildes on the fifth 
inst. 

** I have received no further reports of the 
situation of General Buailasteros since the 
21st of July. I have letters from Genera) 

Sept. 1812. 
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Joseph O'Donnell and General Roche of the 
26th July ; and the army of Murcia, under 
the command of the former, was defeated 
by General D*Harispe on the 2Ist of July. 
It appears that the Spanish troops moved 
forward to attack General D’Harispe’s posts 
at Castalla and Ybi; those which attacked 
the former were repulsed with the loss of 
2000 men, and two pieces of cannon ; those 
which attacked the latter, under the com- 
mand of General Roche, conducted them- 
selves remarkably well, and covered the re- 
treat of the troops under Genera! O'Donnell, 
and afterwards effected their own retreat, in 
good order, to Alicant.” 


* Madrid, Aug. 15, 1819. 


** Thavethe pleasure to inform your Lord- 
ship, that the garrison of the Retiro sur- 
rendered by capitulation yesterday ; and I 
have now the honour to inclose a transla- 
tion of the capitulation. 

** We invested the place completely on the 
evening of the 43th; and in the night de- 
tachments of the 7th division of infantry, 
under the command of Major General the 
Honourable K. Pakenham, drove in the ene- 
iny’s posts from the Prado and the Botanical 
Garden; and the works which they had 
constructed outside of the park wall; and 
having broken through the wall in different 
places, they were established in the palace 
of the Retiro, and close to the exterior of 
the enemy's works, inclosing the building 
called La China. 

** The troops were preparing in the morn- 
ing to attack those works, preparatory to 
the arrangements to be adopted for the at- 
tack of the interior line and building, when 
the Governor sent out an officer to desire to 
capitulate, and I granted him the honours 
of war, the baggage of the officers and sol- 
diers of the gurrisons, &c. as specified in the 
joclosed agreement. 

* J inciose a return of the strength of the 
garrison, which marched out yesterday at 
four o'clock, on their road to Ciudad Rodri- 
go. We have found in the place one hun- 
dred and eighty-nine pieces of brass ord- 
nance, in excellent condition ; nine hundred 
barrels of powder ; twenty thousand stand 
of arms; and considerable magazines of 
clothing, provisions, and ammunition. 

** We have likewise found the eagles of the 
13th and regiments, which I forward 
to England, to be presented to his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent, by my Aid-de- 
camp, Major Burgh. 

** T sce, by a letter from General Ballaste- 
ros to Lieutenant General Sir Rowland Hill, 
on the 29th July, that he had been in Ma- 
laga on the 14th of that month, after an en- 
gagement with General Laval, near — 
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General Ballasteros was at Grazelena on the 


29th. I have a letter from Licutenant Ge- 
neral Sir Rowland Hill of the Sth instant ; 
and although General Drouct had been in 
movement for three days, it does not appear 
that his movements are of any importance. 

*P. S. Since writing this dispateh, I have 
received a letter of the 10th instant, from 
General Maitland, from <Alicant, in which 
that officer informs me that he had on that 
day landed at that place.” 


By the articles of capitulation, the fort 
of La China is delivered up to the allied 
army, with its magazines of every descrip- 
tion. The garrison, 2,500 in number, are 
prisoners of war. 

Above 900 barrels of gun-powder; 189 

pieces of artillery; and 28,000 stand of 
arms, with immense magazines of clothing, 
provisions, and warlike stores of every de- 
scription fell into the hands of the allies. 
- In the list of killed and wounded in the 
affair of the 11th, we do not find one Bri- 
tish name. Captain Dyniey of the royal horse 
artiliery is reported missing. 


Further accounts have been received from 
Lord Wellington, who was himself at Ma- 
drid on the 25th, although part of his army 
had advanced upon Toledo. The garrison 
of Astorga, consisting of a Brigadier-Gener- 
al, and 1400 men surrendered on the 18th 
to the Spaniards under Santocildes. Toroand 
Zamora had in consequence been evacuated 
by the French. The enemy also evacuated 
Bilboa on the 11th, but had subsequent!y 
made two desperate attempts to re-possess 
it; in both of which they had been gallantly 
repulsed with great loss by the Spanish for- 
ces under Mendizabel Longa, and General 
Carol, who pursued them as far as Duran- 
go. 
It is stated in accounts from Corunna, 
that the peasants in the province of Biscay 
were joining the standards of their country 
with great alacrity, encouraged by the recent 
brilliant success of the allies. The remains 
of Marmont’s army were concentrating at 
Semanca, three leagues from Va!ladolid. 
Joseph’s corps had been unable to effect a 
junction with it; and had proceeded, it was 
supposed, to join Suchet in Valentia. 


SIEGE OF CADIZ RAISED. 

While the allies are thus driving the 
French from their strong holds in the north 
of Spain, the effects of their successes are 
beginning to shew themselves in the South. 
Soult, it appears has deemed it no longer 
advisable to allow the army to remain idle 
in front of Cadiz, and has accordingly raised 
the siege of that place, to the great joy of 
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the inhabitants, who were beginning to be 
considerably incommoded by the shells oe. 
casionally thrown from the French batteries, 
The account of this important event is con. 
tained in the following dispatch from Ma. 
jor-General Cooke, which was published in 
an extraordinary London Gazette, on the 
10th instant 

Cadiz, Aug. 26, 1819. 

** My Lorn, 


“T have the pleasure to inform your 
Lordship, that the enemy abandoned his 
positions and works opposite to Cadiz end 
the Isiand, on the night of the 24h, and 
morning of the 25th, except the town of 
Port Santa Maria, where a body of troops 
remained till the middle of the day, and 
then withdrew to the Cartuga. He has left 
a very numerous artillery in the several 
works, and a large quantity of stores and 
powder ; and although most of the ordnance 
has been rendered useless, he appears to 
have retired from his position with more 
precipitation than I should have expected. 

** A considerable body of cavalry was 
brought down, previous to the retreat com- 
mencing. 

“The towns of Puerto Real and Chic- 
Jana are now occupied by detachments of 
Spanish troops, and a party from the 2d 
Hanoverian hussars is at the first-mentioned 
place, to which Col. Lambert had moved 
from the Portazzo with them, and some 
light troops from this division.—I have the 
honour to be, &c.” 

GEO. COOKE. 


“ The Earl of Wellington, &c. &c.” 


Major Cooke further informs that Colone! 
Skerrit, with about 7000 men, British and 
Spaniards, which had sailed from Cadiz, 
some time previous, were at Monzanilla on 
the 22d, where they remained to draw the 
attention of Soult. ‘They had landed at 
Huelva on the 12th, and proceeded to Nie- 
bla, which the French abandoned on their 
approach, after blowing up the Castle and 
spiking the runs. 

- In Valentia, Suchet had concentrated his 
force near Hostalrich 3 while the expedition 
from Sicily, under General Maitland, con 
sisting of 17,000 troops had landed at Ali- 
cant on the 10th; previous to which, how: 
ever a Spanish corps, under Gencral 0 _ 
nell, amounting to about 10 or 12,000 —_ 
had been attacked and defeated with cons 
derable loss. As the French force asoreer 
only of from 3 to 4000, suspicions pee 
ery were entertained, and O*Donnell 
been ordered to Cadiz to answer for his co” 
duct. 

It is stated in some of the French pape™ 
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10,000 men, had entered Spain, by the road 
of Bavonne, to reinforce and take the com- 
mand of Marmont’s army; and as there is 
no doubt that the purpose of Soult, in aban- 
doning the siege of Cadiz, is to endeavour 
a junction with some of the other French 
armies, we shall probably soon hear of some 
attempt being made to retrieve their falling 
fortunes. 


INDIA. 
DREADFUL FIRE AT SERAMPORE, BENGAL. 


Extract of a Letter from Dr Josnua 
MAKSIHMAN, of Serampore, Bengal, to 
Dr RYLAND, dated Calcutta, 12th March 
Isl2. 


** Last night, about six, I was sitting in 
my study musing over the dealings of God, 
whohad that dey week taken my infant son; 
and what afflicted ine far more, three weeks 
betore, dear Brother Ward's second daugh- 
ter, about six years old, in a putrid sore 
throat. While reflecting on these providen- 
ces, and attempting to collect my thoughts 
on—** It is of the Lord’s mercies we are not 
consumed, a subject for our Weekly 
Evening Lecture, some one exclaimed, 
* The Printing-oflice ts on Fire!" Tran 
instantly thither, and beheld at the lower 
end of the Office, which is a room 200 feet 
long, a stage containing 700 reams of Eng- 
lish paper, sent out to print the ‘Tamul and 
Cingalese New Testament, enveloped in 
flames. Every door and window but one 
was fastened by a large fiat bar of iron, 
which went across it, and was secured by a 
bolt in the inside. In five minutes the room 
Was so filled with smoke that a candle would 
not live. 

** Finding it impossible to open the win- 
dows, or for any one to go in without dan- 
ger of in-tant death, we fastened that door 
again, in the hope of smothering the flame, 
and ascending the roof, pierecd it, over the 
fire; and by incessantly pouring down wa- 
ter, so kept it under for three hours, that 
Nothirg but the paper appeared to have 
kindled, and there the flare was greatly a- 
bated. The alarm which we gave brought 
all the Puropeans around us to our assiste 
ance, besides our own retive servants, So 
that we had all the assistance we could de- 
sire. While, however, the flames were got 
tinder there, T looked in, and suddenly saw 
a flame spread about twenty feet higher up. 
The smoke and steam inereaved so as to 
render it death to vet three feet within the 
wall. Ina few minutes the flames spread 
in every direction, and took away all hope 
of saving any thing from thence, and filled 
Us With terror for Mrs Marshman’s School 


about thirty feet to the north-west, a bed- 
room for the boys about sixteen feet full 
north, which communicated with Brother 
Carey's, and the Hall, Library, and Mu- 
seum, within twelve feet of it to the north- 
east. The wind, however, fell, and it burned 
as straight upwards as fire on a hearth, and 
communicated to nothing besides. It re- 
mained burning for six hours, and consum- 
ed the beams, five feet in circumference, the 
roof, the windows, and every thing but the 
walls. Happily no lives were lost, nor a 
bone broken. The loss we cannot at pre- 
sent estimate. It has consumed all but 
the six presses, which we rejoiced were sav- 
ed, being in a side room. Two thousand 
reams of English paper are consumed, worth 
at least L.5000 sterling. Founts of types 
in fourteen languages besides English: 
namely, Nagree (two founts,) large and 
small), Bengalce (two founts, Orrissa, Mah- 
ratta, Scek, Burman, Telinga, Tamul, Cin- 
galeee, Chinese, Persian, Arabic, Hebrew, 
and Greek, were burnt; besides founts of 
English for carrying on ten Works, which 
we have now in the press; and the 
cases, stones, brass rules, iron chases, &c. 
correspondent with all these. We have 
not types left for the Circular Letter, nor 
even to print a statement of the loss. The 
editions of the New ‘Testament which are 
stopped are nine: viz. the Hindoosthanee, 
Persian, and ‘Tamul, printing under the 
Patronage of the Auxiliary Bible Society ; 
and the Hindee (second edition), Telinga, 
Seek, Burman, Sungskrit (secoud edition,) 
and Chinese. The editions of the Old Tes- 
tument are five; the Sungskrit, Bengalee 
(second edition), Orissa, Mahratta, and Hin- 
dee. Among the English workssuspended, till 
we get types from you,are, The * Sungskrit 
Grammar,” (secondedition); Brother Ward's 
Work on the ** Manners of the Hindoos,” 
(second edition); ** Confucius,” (second edi- 
tion); The ** Dissertation on the Chinese,” 
(second edition,) enlerged to more than two 
hundred pages; “* Bengalce Dictionary,” 
anda ** Telinga Grammar,” both by Brother 
Carey. The loss cannot be less than Twelve 
Thousand Pounds Sterling, and all our la- 
bours are ut once stupped. 
*© Yet amidst all, mercy evidently shines, 
I trembled for dear Brother Ward (as our 
sisters did for us both) lest the roof should 
have fallen in with him, or lest he should 
have entered too tar, and at once have extine 
guished the spark of life. But we are all 
preserved, blessed be God. The flames 
touched nothing besides; they might have 
consumed every thing. The presses are 
preservdd, and happily the matrices of all 
the types were deposited in another place ; 
had these been burnt, it must have been 
years 
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years before they could have been replaced. 
We can now, however, begin casting types 
to-morrow, if we can find money; country 
paper can be substituted for English, and 
thus two or three months will put the Ver- 
sions of the Scriptures in motion again.” 


SICILY. 
REVOLUTION IN THE GOVERNMENT. 


Dispatches have been received from Lord 
W. Bentinck, the British ambassador in Si- 
ily, stating that a most important and sab- 
stantial revolution is about to take place in 
the Government of that country. The fol- 
bowing letters from Palermo contain some 
interesting particulars : 
| © Palermo, July 24. 


‘** The Parliament held their second sit- 
ting, (first for dispatch of business,) on the 
20th, when the following fourteen articles 
were resolved, and passed through the three 
Chambers, by a large majority, in spite of 
the influence of the Court. There is not, 
perhaps, in history so remarkable a revolu- 
tion brought about, with so much tranquil- 
lity. The Barons have given up their feu- 
dal rights, and if the resolutions are followed 
up, of which I have no doubt, the people 
will be free. 

** Our Minister deserves the highest cre- 
dit for his conduct ; the Sicilians admit that 
they owe every thing to his moderation, 
good sense, and firmness. 

** Ist, The supreme authority of making 
laws and imposing taxes, is vested alone in 
the nation. 

** 2d, The Executive power is in the 
King. 

** 3d, Judicial authority is in the Magis- 
trates, subject to the approval of Parliament. 

** 4th, The King’s person is sacred. 

** Sth, The Ministers are responsible to 
Parliament. 

** 6th, The two Chambers to consist of 
Lords and Commons, and the Clergy to have 
seats in the former. 

** 7th, The Barons to have only one vote 
each. 

** Sth, The right of assembling Parliament 
is in the King, and necessary every year. 

. ** 9th, The nation sole proprietor of the 
tate. 

** 10th, No Sicilian can be judged or con- 
demned, except by laws to be recognized by 
Parliament. 

**1ith, The Feudal Law is abolished, 
a well as the right of investiture (monopo- 

, . “* 12th, The privileges of the Barons, over 
their vassals, is also abolished. 
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“* 13th, Every proposition, relative fo fr. 
ation, must originate in the Lower Chamber, 
and be approved by the Upper. 

** 14th, A modification of the British 
Constitution to be recommended this Ses- 
sion. 

** The Parliament had their second meet- 
ing last night, the 24th. The Ecclesiastical 
Chamber sent a deputation to the Lords, 
stating, as their opinion, that the first article 
of the Resolution should go to establish the 
religion of the country, which was carried, 
after a debate. It was then resolved, that 
the articles already voted by the three Cham- 
bers should be forthwith presented to the 
King for his sanction, previous to any fur- 
ther proceedings, it being argued, that if 
the King should put his veto on these Reso- 
lutions, (which were to form the basis of 
the new Constitution,) any superstructure 
formed upon them must fall to the ground. 
There were only six dissentient voices on 
this question. Princes Frabbeia Cassino, 
(the present Minister of the Interior,) Cuto, 
and Lucchisi Niscemi, and two others voted 
with the Court. Butera, the premier Ba- 
ron, gave the first voice for the articles be- 
ing immediately presented. Their delibera- 
tions continued to a late hour. 

** The Marquis Salvo proposed and car- 
ried the 9th Resolution against the Minis- 
ters. 

** Prince Belmont made a most eloquent 
speech, and to his perseverance, ability, and 
firmness, every credit is due. 

“The Marquis Salvo also proposed the 
trial by jury, which was opposed by the 
Lords, but carried in the Commons. 

“The Duke of Sperlenga proposed and 
carried the motion relative to the feudal law, 
on which occasion he delivered a brilliant 
speech. 

“I have little more to add, than that 
the Parliament is declared permanent until 
the Constitution is formed. I must con- 
clude, as the courier is going to be dispatch- 
ed, and I write this in the greatest haste. 


Another letter, same date. 

“ The politics of this country have taken 
a most favourable turn. Parliament met a 
few days ago, for the purpose of considering 
the perilous situation of the country. The 
Nobility unanimously resolved, and announ- 
ced it with three cheers, that the feudal sys- 
tem should be abolished—that they would 
give up all their rights and privileges—and 
that the peasantry and themselves should 
enjoy the same laws. They further declar- 
ed the Sicilian Constitution decayed, an¢ 
that it was necessary to form a new one, a 
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.\ould consist of Lords and Commons, and 
that the King should not have power to do 
sny thing without the consent of the Parlia- 
ment—that the Judges are to be declared 
independent, and appointed for life. Lord 
W. Bentinck is appointed Lord Chancellor ; 
in fact, every thing is now arranged as fa- 
vourably as we can wish. The Queen came 
to town next morning, in great state, sup- 
posing every thing would have gone on in 
the House as she wished, and that once more 
she would have taken up the reins of govern- 
inent, ttle expecting what she had to meet 
with in Palermo. However, she very pru- 
dently retired into the country the same 
morning.—Thusa most wonderful revolution 
has been effected, without a drop of blood 
being shed, or any confusion taking place.” 


THis NORTHERN WAR. 


The intelligence received, since our last, 
from the seat of war in the north, brings ac- 
counts of numerous partial engagements be- 
tween different corps of the hostile armies, 
wherein each party uniformly claims the 
advantage. The Russian main armies, how- 
ever, continue to retreat, followed by the 
French, and were, at the date of the last 
accounts not far distant from Moscow, the 
gapital of ancient Russia. 

We have three French bulletins dated 
subsequent to the battles of Ostrovno. The 
13th and 14th are dated from Smolensko 3 
which, after stating that the armies had re- 
mained in quarters of refreshment at Wi- 
tepsk for ten days, gives a detailed account 
of their progress to Smolensko, and the ac- 
tion which ended in the evacuation of that 
place by the Russians. 

On the 16th of August the French arriv- 
ed within sight of Smolensko, and, having 
made the necessary dispositions, they attack- 
edit the next day. The Russians had placed 
30,000 troops in the city, while the main 
body of their forces lined the right bank of 
the Boristhenes ; their communication with 
the city being kept up by means of bridges. 
The enemy exerted themselves particularly 
to cut off this communication, and an ob- 
stinate contest ensued. It continued during 
the night, when the place was set on fire, 
and became involved in a conflagration, 
which the Bulletin says resembled an erup- 
tion of Mount Vesuvius. At one in the 
morning of the Isth, the Russian troops 
evacuated the place, re- crossed the river, 
and joined their main body. In this despe- 
rate conflict, the French acknowiedge a loss 
vt 700 killed, and 3,200 wounded ; General 
Grabouski being among the former, and 
Generals Grandeau and Daltgn, among the 
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latter: while they assert, that on the side 
of their opponents, the loss amounted to 5 
Generals and 4,700 men killeda7 or 8,000 
wounded, and 2,000 prisoners. 

On the 19th, a bridge on the Boristhenes 
Was re-established, and Ney and Junot were 
dispatched with their divisions to the right 
bank of the river, with intent to intercept 
the rear of the Russians, which was posted 
at Valentina, on the road to Moscow. Here 
another action took place, and was contest- 
ed with great fierceness. The Bulletin de- 
scribes it ** one of the finest feats of arms in 
military history.” The loss of the French 
is stating at 600 killed, including General 
Gudin, and 2,600 wounded ; the loss of the 
Russians is said to be triple that of the 
French, including eight Generals killed or 
wounded, and 1,000 prisoners. The Rus- 
sians, however, having reinforced the post, 
effected their retreat, and with so much pre- 
cipitation, that on the next day, the 20th, 
the French marched 20 leagues without be- 
ing able to overtake them. It is said that 
the Emperor Alexander had issued orders 
to risque a battle for the protection of Smo- 
lensko, but his Generals decided otherwise. 
If the conilagration of the place was acci- 
dental, it probably induged that determina- 
tion. 

The fifteenth French bulletin is dated 
from Slawkovo, on the 27th; the advanced 
guard of their army is there stated to be at 
Viasmer, about 80 miles from Smolensko, 
and 150 from Moscow. The bulletin men- 
tions no new action, but is chiefly occupied 
with further details of the battles of Valen- 
tina and Smolensko, in which actions it as- 
serts that the Russians lost between 25 and 
30,000 men. 

The Russian bulletins do not reach so far 
down as the battle of Smolensko; but they 
contain details of the actions of Ostrovno, in 
all which, they contend, that they maintain- 
ed their ground with considerable advantage. 
There are accounts also of a series of activns 
on the banks of the Dwina, from the 2d to 
the 17th of August, between the corps of 
Count Wittgenstein and the French Mar- 
shal Oudinot, in all which the Russians de- 
cidedly claim the victory 5 and even accord- 
ing to the French accounts the success ap- 
pears to have been pretty equally balanced. 
Marshal Ouxuinot, in one of these encounters, 
was severely wounded in the shoulder ; and 
Was in consequence conveyed to Wilna, Ge- 
neral St Cyr taking the command in his 
room. In this action, the Russians say the 
French lost 7000 killed, and 2500 prisoners. 
In the beginning of August an action was 
fought at Cobryn, between the Saxons and 
the Russian General Thomasow, wherei 
the fermer are stated te have lost 10,000 
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in killed, wounded, and prisoners, besides 

four standards and eight pieces of cannon. 
Accounts trom Riga, of the 13th August, 

state that Marshal Victor had joined the 


French force in that quarter, which amoun- 


ted altogether to 40,000 men. They had 
broken ground, and were cannonading the 
town, but with no effect. The garrison had 
made several successful sorties, and the Bri- 
tish gun-boats and other ships of war were 
annoying the enemy very much. The 
French papers state that Victor waited for a 
reinforcement of artillery, when he would 
push the siege of Riga with more vigour. 

The accounts from Russia give a favoura- 
ble account of the disposition of the people 5 
troops being raised for the public defence, 
and supplies of money subscribed, not only 
in great towns and cities, but by individuals. 
Among these, the Princess Catherine Paw- 
lowena had raised a regiment of 1200 men, 
which she was to arm and maintain at her 
own expence. 


The Crown Prince of Sweden, and Lord 
Cathcart, (who was some time since dis- 
patched on a mission from the British go- 
vernment) had lately an interview with the 
Emperor Alexander, at Abo, on which occa- 
sion they were treated with every mark of 
distinction, and were invested with the order 
of St Alexander Newsky, the highest order 
in Russia. 

Of the result of this conference nothing 
has yet transpired. It does not appear, 
however, that Sweden is inclined to take 
any active part in the contest between 
France and Russia. From a speech de- 
livered by the King at the closing of the 
Swedish diet, on the ISth August, it would 
rather seem that his military preparations 
are purely defensive. The following is an 
extract trom the speech :— 

* It is with the right of confidence that 
I summoned you, good Gentlemen and 
Swedish men, to meet to consult on matters 
of the greatest consequence to our native 
country, it is now that with my hopes for 
the future being confirmed, that I now close 
your discussions. You have followed the 
advice of your King, and found that it was 
conformable with what your own hearts, 
and the welfare of the kingdom demanded 
of you. Animated by the spirit of unity, 
you have laid aside private interest for the 
general well-being, and united for the de- 
fence of Sweden those powers which, part- 
ed, would only have witnessed her degrada- 
tion or her fall. You have shewn that a 
King, with upright intentions, and an open 
conduct, need not to fear, even under fo- 
Teign circumstances of great port, to rely 
on the Deputies of his People, and that no 
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Foreign Power can loosen or break those 
bonds of union, which bind together the 
heirs to Swecen’s Throne, and the free-born 
heirs to Sweden's soil. 

** Since that I last saw you assembled 
before me, the war on the Continent has 
broke out in a greater degree, and accom. 
panied with ail those mistortunes which are 
usually inseparable from it. Contident in 
the maxim which has been contirmed by 
experience, that strong defensive prepara- 
tions are the surest means to insure the 
peaceable situation of a State, I have found 
it necessary to pay my particular attention 
to the military force of the kingdom. My 
own and my Son’s inclination should render 
you assured, good Gentlemen and Swedish 
men, that the milftary force shall never be 
employed to any other purpose than to de- 
fend the honour of the nation, and the inter- 
ests of our native country. 

** To defend the independence of Sweden 
against present shocksand future misfortune, 
should be the united wish of yourselves and 
me. The unity of the Swedish people, the 
valour of her sons capable of bearing arms, 
my son’s protecting sword, and the warn 
atfection I bear to our native country, shall 
lead the way to this end. I have on this 
occasion, Good Gentlemen and Swedish men, 
deemed it likewise needful to inform you, 
that I have, on the 18th of last month, con- 
cluded a peace with the King of the United 
Kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
that the ratification of this treaty of peace 
was exchanged the day before vesterday.— 
Good Gentiemen of the Knighthood and 
Nobility, continue what you have been, and 
still are, true to the memory of your fore- 
fathers, true to your joint duties, and to 
the great demands which your native coun- 
try has upon you.” 

Bernadotte, in an adress to the diet on the 
same occasion says—** Should the critical 
circumstances in which Europe is placed call 
on your children to defend our religion, our 
rights, and our laws, [ will go with them, 
participate in their toils, endeavour to relieve 
their necessities, and so long as danger threa- 
tens, be to them a futher.” 


AMERICAN WAR. 


The unfortunate war with America still 
continues; and the privateers and cruizers 
of beth countries are in consequence Mus 
tually preying upon that commerce, which, 
(would the policy of their governments al- 
low it,) it is so much their interest to ele 
courage and protect. 

We have accounts of the erriva: in Ame 
rica of intelligence of the repeal of cur or acts 
in Council; but it is not yet known —_ 
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effect this is likely ¢o have upon the Ameri- 
ean execuiive. ‘Che Metional Intelligencer, 
however, of the 4th August, contains an 
article of a very pacific nature, on that point 
in dispute between the two Countries, which 
has hitherto been considered as most diffienlt 
of adjustment—namety, the impressient of 
seamen from American vessels. To put an 
end to all disputes on this head, the Ameri- 
can Government, it is said, is willing to en- 
ter into am arrangement, to prevent the 
employment of British seamen in American 
ships. The paper farther states, that ** the 
Government of the United States will not, 
under any circumstances that may occur, 
form a political connection with France ; 
but, on the contrary, that America is dis- 
posed to accommodate all differences on the 
most reasonable conditions.” 

The National Intelligencer is generally 
understood to speak the opinions of the 
American Government; and if these be its 
real sentiments, there is still a hope remain- 
ing that the settlement of all the differences 
betwee’. the two countries, and the conse- 
quent re-establishment of peace and amity is 
ut no very great distance. 

An American force under General Hull 
has, in the mean time, entered upper Cana- 
da, and taken possession of Sandwich, in 
the Lake Huron. The General issued a 
proclamation to the Canadians, calling upon 
them to join his standard, or remain neu- 
tral, in which case he promises them pro- 
tection ; but informs them, that if they take 
part against him, no white man found iight- 
ing by the side of an Indian wiil receive 
quarter. 

It is stated in letters from Quebec, that 
General Hull had been thrice repulsed in 
attacking fort Malden; and that the Cana- 
dians remained faithful to the British inter- 
ests. An armistice, it is said, had been con- 
cluded between Colonel Baynes and the A- 
merican Genera! Dearborne, for 30 days, un- 
til the efiect of the removal of our orders in 
Council should be known. 

The Americans appear to be a good deal 
divided in their opinions respecting the war ; 
and meetings have been held in many places 
throughout the country, where the subject 
has been discussed, and resolutions passed 
according with the views of those assembled. 
Some denouncing the war in the strongest 
terms as impolitic and unnecessary, while 
others express as warmly their approval of 
the conduct of the government; and their 
determination to support it, throughout the 
contest. The Americans, however, have 
not, in every instance, we are sorry to ob- 
Serve, been satisfied with expressing their 
Sentimen’: in this manner. On the 27th 
and 28th July, dreadful riots took place at 


Baltimore ; occasioned it seems by the re- 
appearance of a newspaper which had ex- 
pressed opinions decidedly hostile to the war 
with Britain, and to the person at the head 
of the American Government. We hope, 
for the sake of humanity, that the following 
accounts are greatly exaggerated :— 

Baltimore, Ju‘y 28. serious com- 
motion occurred last night, in consequence 
of the re-appearance of The Federal Republi- 
cat the preceding morning. A number of 
persons assembled about the house in South 
Charles-street, from which that paper was 
distributed, with the apparent design of de- 
molishing it. The house had been garrison- 
ed by a number of the violent partizans of 
the paper, some from Alexandria, others 
from Montgomery, and the remainder resi- 
dents of the city. They had fortified them- 
selves with two swivels, a number of small 
arms, and abundance of ammunition. The 
party in the house shot a Doctor Gale dead 
on the spot, and mortally wounded three or 
four others. The exasperated individuals 
out of doors, determined to take revenge, 
planted a field-piece at some distance from 
the house, and would have done the most 
fatal execution, both on the house and the 
persons in it, had not the latter capitulated 
to the Magistracy and the troops who were 
called out to take them. They have been 
this morning committed to prison, Wwe pre- 
sume to be tried for murder. We subjoin 
a list of the persons committed.—(Here fol- 
low the names of Gen. T. Lee, Gen. J. Lin- 
gan, and 21 other persons.) 

** July 29.—We have had another dread- 
fal night.—The troops were ordered out ‘for 
the protection of the prison, and to keep the 
peace of the city; but, to their disgrace, 
they refused. About nine o'clock P. M. 
the mob forced the gaol, and fell, with the 
fury of cannibals, on 26 unarmed prisoners, 
and beat them with clubs until no signs of 
life remained ; they Icft them, thinking they 
had fully completed the bloody deed.— 
Through the mercy of God, they all, ina 
short time, shewed signs of life, except Gen. 
Lingan, who never recovered, and now lies 
dead in the gaol. Mr John Thompson was 
reserved for a public spectacle. After beat- 
ing him enough to have killed an ox, they 
put him into a cart, and rolled him in tar 
and feathers, set the feathers in a blaze, and 
at last lodged him in the watch-house.— 
They still kept him confined, with his tar 
and feathers on him. The Mayor, and 
other influential characters, have endeavour- 
ed to get him from them, but without effect ; 
and it is expected they will finally murder 
him. General Harry Lee is dead, and there 
is little hope of the lives of a number of 
others. Mr Hanson escaped the best of 
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any—he, with three or four others, jumped 
amongst the mob in the lobby of the prison, 
and escaped. Gen. Lingan was a man of 
great influence in his county; Gen. Lee is 
much esteemed in Virginia, and | should 
not be surprised if their friends paid our 
Feil’s Point gentry a visit.” 

Another account says, Gen. Lee was not 
killed, but so seyerely wounded as not to be 
expected to recover. 


NAVAL INTELLIGENCE, 
(From the London Gazette. ) 


DESTRUCTION OF A DANISH FLEET. 


His Majesty's Ship Dictator, 
in the Sleeve, July 1812. 


Sir---T have the honour to inform you, 
that yesterday evening, being off Mardoe, 
with the brigs Podargus, Calypso, and Fla- 
mer guubrig, the mast-heads of the enemy's 
squadron were seen over the rocks, and 
Captain Robilliard, of the Podargus, in the 
mo.t handsome manner, voluntecred to lead 
the squadron in to attack them, he having 
aman on board acquainted with the place ; 
and, as neither the masters or the pilots of 
either of the ships conceived themselves 
equal to the charge, I did not hesitate to ac- 
gept this kind offer, well Knowing that the 
British flag would meet with nothing but 
honour in such hands. In the entrance of 
the passage the Podargus unfortunately took 
the ground; by which circumstance I was 
deprived of the valuable and gallant services 
of her Commander during the remainder of 
the day, and was, in consequence, obliged 
to leave the Flamer to her assistance ; but 
in Capt. Weir, of the Calypse, I found every 
thing that could be wished for, which, in a 
great measure, made up for the loss which 
1 had sustained in the Podargus and Flamer. 
By this time, half past seven p. m. we arri- 
ved within one mile of the enemy, who were 
running inside the rocks under a press of 
sail; the Calypso, which had also grounded 
for a short time, was now leading us thro’ 
the passage, and both she and ourselves en- 
gaged with the squadron and numerous 
gun-boats. However, at half-past nine, I 
had the satisfaction, after sailing 12 miles 
through a passage, in some places scarcely 
Wide enough to admit of our studding sail 
booms being out, of running the Dictator’s 
bow upon the land with her broadside to- 
wards the enemy, (within hail,) Nayaden, 
Laaland, Samsoe, and Kiel,who were anchor- 
ed with springs on their cables, close toge- 
ther, and supported by gun-boats in the 
small creek of Lyngoe, the Calygso most 
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nobly following us wp.-*In half an hour the 
frigate was literally battered to atoms, and 
the flames bursting forth from her hatch. 
ways; the brigs also struck, und inmost of the 
gun-boats were completely beaten, and some 
sunk. ‘The action seareely ceased, an! 
the ship afloat, than we found ourselves 
again attacked by the gun-boats which had 
retreated on seeing the of their squa- 
dron, and were again collecting from al! 
quarters 3 but Captain Weir, of the Calypso, 
having taken a most advantageous position, 
engaged them with the greatest gallantry 
and effect ; indeed I am at a Joss how to ex- 
press my approbation of the prompt exertion 
of this gallant and meritorious otlicer.—The 
Podargus and Flamer, in the mean time, 
were warmly engaged with numerous bat- 
teries and gunboats, both brigs being a- 
ground ; but by the uncommon exertion and 
extreme gallantry of Capt. Robiliiard, amd 
the officers and crews of the brigs, they at 
last got afloat very much cut up: on this 
occasion Lieutenant England particular!y 
distinguished himself. At three m. hay- 
ing got the Dictator, Calypso, and prize 
brigs in the fair way, we attempted to get 
out through the passages, when we were is- 
sailed by a division of gun-boats from behind 
the rocks, so situated, that not a single gun 
could be brought to bear on them from ¢i- 
ther vessel ; in this situation, both brigs be- 
ing grounded, and, notwithstanding every 
exertiqn on the part of Lieut. J. Wilkie, 0! 
this ship, in the Laaland, who had extn- 
guished a fire on board her which was burn- 
ing with great fury, and Lieut. Hooper, of 
the Calypso, in the Kiel, we had to abanaon 
them complete wrecks, humanity forbidding 
our setting them on fire, owing to the num- 
ber of wounded men they had on board. 

I cannot conciude this letter without men- 
tioning in terms of praise Mr W. Buchanan, 
the first lieutenant of this ship, a most gal- 
lant and excellent officer, Lieuts. Duell, 
Dutton, and Edwards, Capt. Triscott, Lieut. 
J. Baker, and Licut. F. M*tNamara, of the 
royal marines, Mr R. West, the master, and 
Mr J. Luckomiee, the purser. ‘The skilful 
attention of Mr Hay, the surgeon, to cur 
own men as weil as our enemies, has been 
beyond all praise, and he speaks in the high- 
est terms of Mr Sanderson, his assistant 
Captains Robilliard and Weir mention the 
conduct of all their officers ond men to have 
been such as characterize Britons on such 
occasions, and I am sure I can with = 
justice add my tribute of applause. inc “ 
sed I have the honour to transmut 
the killed, &c. [9 killed, and 39 wounded: | 
The Danes acknowledge the loss af 300 
killed and wounded. , 

aptain. 
J. P. STEWART, 
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COURT OF SESSION. 
SECOND DivisiON. 
loge against Nathaniel Gow. 


ypus Was an action of damages, for breach 

of promise of marriage, brought by Miss 
Mary Hogs, mantua-imaker, against Natha- 
nicl Gow, nusic master, both in Edinburgh. 

Mr Gow was formerly married, but his 
wile died in the beginning of 1809, leaving 
him with a family of grown-up children.— 
He was well acquainted with Mr Hogg’s 
fumnily, and, in summer that year, he paid 
his addresses to Miss Hogg. After a course 
of assiduous atiention, he obtained her con- 
sent to their marriage; but, from a feeling 
of propriety on his part, in which she en- 
tirely acquiesced, arising from the recent 
loss of his first wife, it was agreed to defer 
the ceremony for some time. In the mean- 
while, Slr Gow continued his visits, and 
was faveurably received. The utmost con- 
fidence and intimacy took place, and conti- 
aued to prevail between him and all the 
members of the family, in which he was 
openly received upon the footing of an in- 
tended husband. This state ef things conti- 
nued fora veer cnda half. The parties visit- 
ed, and were invited cut together by the in- 
timate trends of both, and, during ail this 
pore, a correspondence by letters was kept 
up bet ween them of the free and unreserved 
nature Which was warranted by the prospect 
of their : a union 

At last, in November 1810, the lady re- 
ceived a letter from Mr Gow, in which he 
informed her, that, having consulted his 
children upon the subject of the proposed 
match, he found Mey were displeased with 
the idea of his entering into any second mar- 
nage, and that, upon this account, matters 
must be broken off between them. 

The surprise and distress which a letter 
of thi’ surt, under such circumstances, was 
calculated to excite in a mind of any fecling 
or delicacy, may be easily conceived, The 
consequences were severely injurious to 
Hogg, beth in her health and her peace o! 
mind, and, in that situation, she was adyi-- 
ed by her friends to appeal to a court . 
Justice for the only redress that 
for what was considered to be a wantwn a: - 


unprovoked outrage upon her feciings and 
h 


10 


She was according!y prevailed upou to 
bring an action of damages against Mr Gow 
before the Court of Session, to which defen- 
ces were made by him ; and the ease heving 
been debated before the late Lord Newton, 
his Lordship found Mr Cow liable in damu- 
ges, which he fixed at £.500, 

Both parties represented against this judg- 
ment; Miss Hogg contending, that the sum 
Was inadequate, and Mr Gow, that no da- 
mages at all ought to be awarded. Upon 
Lord Newton's death, the case was remitted 
to Lord Woodhouselee, who, upon advising 
it, reduced the damages to £.300, and ac- 
companied his a with the following 
note :—— 

“* T regard this case as somewhat particu- 
lar in its nature, and difiering considerably 
frum the case of a matrimenial engagement 
Violated by one of the parties, from 2a change 
of affection, setf-intcrested motives, er 
tives of pure caprice, and where damages 
are due both 2s a sefutimon to the ether par- 
ty, and in some micesure pamum of: the 
fault ef the failure. In the present case, 
the defender’s breach of engagement does 
hoi seem to bave arisen from a change of 
affection, from seliush purpoces, or from mo- 
tives of pure aap but solely from the 
strong repugnance (reasonable or unreason- 
alle) of the defender’s famviiv to the match ; 
which lett him only a choice between two 
great evils, either to break his engememeni, 
or to come toa rupture with all his chuil- 
dren, which a worthy parent will coosider as 
a great misfortune 3 and the defender scems 
to have chosen waat appeared to him the 
lesser evil of the two. In this case, there- 
fore, I cannot allow any thing to the penal 
consideration, but must simply regard the 
pursuier’s ; and, evcn on that point, 
} consider this case as different from the 
ordinary cases of the kind, where the party 
comipiaining has suflered an injury point 
of character, which mey happen even from 
ludibriwm incurred, end which will, there- 
fore, justly enter iato the cstimaie of sola. 
dium; but here there is no such thing.” 

Against this judgment both parties peti- 
tiened ihe Court; and both petitions were, 
by appointment of their Lordships, folflowed 
with answers. 

On the part of Mr Gow, it was denied 
that he ever gave wny positive promise of 
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marricge to Miss Hoggs and, although he 
admitted that a courtship had taken place 
between them, which it was probable might 
‘ave ended in marriage, yet, he contended, 
that either party was at liberty to draw back, 
and that no such engagement took place as 
could have been enforced in a court of law. 
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sons, the law could not enforce the Specitie 
implement of an engagement to marry, but 
from this, it by no means followed, that the 
wilful breach of such an engagement did 
infer damages. Such a case was analogous to 
cases of agreements that have become impres. 
table, and where the maxim applies, Loco 


He farther alleged, that even if there had fuctiimprestabilis subvenitt damnum ct intercsse, 


heen a promise, it was qualified from the 
beginning, with the condition, that the con- 
gent of his children should be obtained; and 
that, as this could not be obtained, the pro- 
Mise consequently ceased to be binding.— 
Finally, he urged it as a principle of the law 
of Scotland, that marriage ought to be free, 
and that, as no party can be compelled to 
fulfil a matrimonial engagement, he cannot, 
of course, be liable in damages for the breach 
of it. 

On the other hand, it was contended, that 
ihe whale circumstances of the case demon- 
strated that there was a clear understanding 
and engarement to marry between the par- 
ties, and that whether it was reduced to the 
form of a positive promise or not, (a point 
not worth contesting,) it was at least such 
as is common in such cases, and is univer- 
saliy acknowledged to be binding among 
men of conscience and honour. The alleg- 
ed condition as to the consent of Mr Gow’s 
children to the proposed marriage was ¢x- 
pressly denied ; and it was, on the contrary, 
alleged, that one of the first questions put 


‘by the Iady and her friends to Mr Gow, 
when he made his proposals, was, How his 


children were like!y to relish such a step ? to 
which he answered, That they had too much 
gense to stand in the way of his happiness, 
but that, at any rate, his circumstances were 
euch as enabled him to provide suflicicntly 
for them, if they should disoppreve of the 
metch. tothis alleged condition, there- 
fore, it was maintained te be a mere pretext, 
under which a breach of the mast sacred en- 
gagement was attempted te be justified ; and 
te say that no damages were duein such acase, 
Wis Just to maintain, that the law of Scotiand 
denied reparnon for the most grievous and in- 
tolcrabie of all human wrongs. Such, how- 
evcr.it was arened, was by no nieans the doce 
trine of the law of Scotland, nor cf any ci- 
vilized country.’ It was a general rule of 
Tow and of commen sense, that for an inju- 
ry arting frem the voluntary act cf an ace 
countable being, damages were universally 
due, and there was no ground for distinguish. 
Ing a mutrimonial engrgemert from other 
engogemenis. Indeed, the nature of such 
case peeutianly required the application of 
the rule of Inw, because the injury was be- 
vond « omparixson more poignant and sevcre 
than in alnmwst any other case that could be 
figured. Jt war true, that for obvious 


Upon advising the whole matter, the Court 
found Mr Gow liable in £.700 damages, be- 
sides full expences of process. 

COURT OF EXCHEQUER. . 

A case of considerable expectation was 
lately determined in this Court, on an action 
of trespass brought by Dr M‘Lea, minister of 
Rothesay, against Js. Walker, sheriff officer, 
employed by the Collector to levy the assess- 
ed taxes and property tax, charged against 
the Doctor, from which charge that Rever- 
end Gentleman pleaded exemption, as a 
clergymran of the Established Church of 
Scotland} in virtue of certain acts of the 
Scots Parliament, which the plaintiff con- 
tended, gave exemption to the clergy of this 
Church, from all direct taxes, cither subsist- 
ing at the time, or afterwards to be imposed. 
It was answered for the Crown, that no such 
exemption was ever given by the acts in 
question, and, even if it had been given, 
Was not reserved by the Union, or saved by 
the posterior acts imposing those taxes. 

After a very full argument, which lasted 
two days, the Court were unanimous in their 
opinion, that the clergy had no title whatever 
to the exemption claimed, and judgment 
was accordingly given for the defendant. 

Council for the plaintiff, Mr Willism Fr- 
skine,and MrCrenstouns; Attorney, Mr Tay- 
lor.—Counsel for the Crown, the Lord Advo- 
cate, and Mr J. H. M'Kenzies Solicitor, 
Nir Jardine, Soliciter for Taxes. 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICLARY. 

Mondar, the 7th Sepiember, came OM, 
before the High Court of Justiciary, the 
trial of Alevander Thomson, alias John 
rey a private in the Aberdeenshire regiment 
of militia, accused of uttering bank-notes, 
knowing the same to be forged netes. He 
was indicted on five separate charges, but 
evidence was only adduced in support of 
four of them. After examination of a num 
ber of witnesses, two declarations were read 
which he emitted after being apprehended} 
in the first, he said he wes a drover of cattle, 
and got the notes at Berwick ; in the second, 
he said that he was a soldicr in the Aberdeen- 
shire militia, and that he found the notes 
with a pocket-book, near Dalkeith. He 
apprehended in the house of a Mrs Dudgcon 
in Edinburgh, and when searched, (besides 


those above charge@,) there were found 
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small pocket-book, concealed between his 
fest and stocking, six one pound notes, 
which were all forgerie.—The Solicitor- 
General addressed the jury in a very able 
manner, for the Crown, as did Mr John 
Wood, in an excellent speech, for the pri- 
coner. The Lord Justice-Clerk then sum- 
ined up the evidence with his usual ability 
and candour. 

The Jury returned their verdict next 
day, by a plurality of voices, finding the 
libel moé proves and, after @ very suitable 
admonition, the prisoner was dismissed from 
the bar. The Lord Justice-Clerk said, that 
he did not usually animadvert on the deci- 
sions of juries, but he could not help, in 
this case, saying, if he had been one of the 
jury, he certainly would have been one of 
the minorify, as he never saw a Clearer 
proof in that Court; in this opinion Lord 
Hermand concurred. 

Counsel for the Crown, Mr _ Solicitor-Ge- 
neral, and William Boswell, Esq. 3 agents, 
Messrs James and Charles Bremner, writ- 
ers to the signet.—Counsel for the prisoner, 
John Wood, Esq., and Samuel M*Cormick, 
Esq. agent, John Tait, tertius, Esq. writer to 
the signet. — 

On the [8th of August, owing to an ex- 
traordinary rise in the price of oatmeal, a 
crowd of people assembled in the Cowgate, 
and Grassmarket, for the purpose of inter- 
eepting the supplies on their road to the 
market. Several carts were accordingly 
seized, and their contents distributed among 
the populace ; after which the. mob pro- 
ceeded to the Dalkeith road, where they 
scited several more carts, and retailed the 
med at two shillings per peck, which they 
gave to the drivers. The shops, also, of 
the victual-dealers and bakers in Nichelson- 
street, and places adjoining, were threatned 
by the populace, and were in consequence 
prudently shut up. In the evening the 
houses of several meal-sellers in different 
parts of the town were attacked, and the 
windows broken; and we understand that in 
Leith there were also considerable tumults. 
The Magistrates, with a party of constables, 
repaired on the first alarm to the spot, and 
made every exertion to quell the tumult. 
As @ necessary precaution, a party of sol- 
diers was ordered from the castle, and in 
the forenoon the following judicious pro- 
clamation was issued— 


By order of the Right Honourable The 
Lord Provost and Magistrates of Edinburgh. 

The mhabitants are enjoined to avoid all 
riotous proceedings in the present circum. 
Siances, as any tumults that may be ex- 
cited can have no other effect than to deter 
persons who have provisions from bripging 


123 


them into town, and thus to increase the 
scarcity. 

The Lord Provost and Magistrates assure 
the inhabitants, that they will use all the 
means in their power to relieve them from 
their present distresses. At the same time, 
as the Magistrates have every reason to 
know that a scarcity of grain exists through- 
out the country, they give the inhabitants 
this public notice, of their determination to 
make use of the powers vested in them, to 
repress any tumultuous proceedings, and 
preserve the peace of the city. 

Council Chamber, Edin. 15th Aug. 1812. 

Next day every thing was quiet. The 
conduct of the Magistrates on this trving oc- 
casion was highly praise-worthy.—A meet- 
ing of the principal inhabitants tcok place 
in the Parliament House en the 21st August, 
when it was agreed to open a subscription 
for the relief of poor, and a considerable sum 
was collected, the distribution of which was 
committed to a Committee. The money is 
given weekly, according to the number in a 
family, by the elders of the different Kirk 
Sessions. 

On the 25th of August there was a nu- 
merous meeting of the Noblemen, Frechold- 
ers, Justices of the Peace, Commissioners of 
Supply, and Heritors of the county of Edin- 
burgh, in the Parliament House, when several 
resolutions were entered into, to alleviate the 
distresses of the pourer classes of the people 

On the 26th of August the Presbytery of 
Edinburgh met in thatcity. At the preced- 
ing meeting of Presbytery, the Rev. Mr 
Garnock, one of the ministers of Canongate, 
gave in a petition and comp!zint against cers 
tain procecdings of the Kirk-Session of Can- 
ongate, on the 19th of June last, whereby 
they deprived Mr James Clephane of his 
office of elder and member of that Kirk- 
Session. As the Moderator of the Session 
Was not present at the meeting of Presby- 
tery, and as there was no appearance for the 
Session, the business was delayed till the 
mecting of the Presbytery in August. Ac- 
cordingly, after reading the miautes of list 
meeting, a petiiion was presented from Mr 
James Clephane, complaining of the usage 
he had experienced from the Kirk-Session 
of Canongate, and praying relief. James 
Wedderburn, Esq. advocate, appeared at 
the bar as Counsel for Mr Clephane, and 
stated his case in a very neat and forcible 
speech. The Presbytery ordered this peti- 
tion to be served on the Kirk-Session of 
Canongate. And said Session being called 
to answer in the case of Mr Garnock’s com- 
plaint, no appearance was made for them. 
Mr Garnock further complained, that he 
had given in bis reasons of dissent and com- 

plaint 
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plaint from the sentence of the Rirk-Session, 
bat that he had been unable to procure, 
either the original, or an extract thereof, to 
be hud before the Presbytery. After a short 
reasoning, ii was moved by Dr Inglis, and 
unanimevsly agreed to, that the Kirk-Ses- 
sion of Canongate should be summoned to 
wttend the next meeting in September—that 
the minntes of the Kirk-Session since March 
Jett, should be laid before the Presbytery 
—and that the Session-Clerk of Canongate 
should be summoned to compear and pro- 
duce, at the same meeting, the original, or 
a copy of Mr Garnoek’s dissent, which had 
been lodged in his hands.—After which, the 
farther considexztion of this business was 
deleved till the ordinary meeting on the last 
Wednesday of September. 

Since the beginning of August, there has 
been a great take ef herrings on the north, 
exst, and west coast of Scotland. Vast 
quantities were oght off Dunbar and Fye- 
mouth, Phey were pretty large, and of 
a fine quality, and have been a seasonable 
relief to the poor. 

On the evening of ‘Tuesday the 11th, and 
early on the morning of Wednesday the 12th 
of Ane. a rural festival was given by the 
Par! of Buchan, et Dryburgh Abbey, at the 
masenice dedication of a very simple and 
Pleasing building of the Ionie Order, which 
was fonnded on the 12th day of August last 
year, with the design of doing honour to the 
memory or Thomson, the Poet of the Sea- 
Sons, on the banks of his native stream. 
With this dedication was combined the ce- 
lebration of the birth-day of his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent. 

APPOINTMENTS. 
[From the London Gazette.} 

Carlton House, July 28. The Prince Re- 
gent appointed Viscount Soceiyn to be Vice- 
Chamberlain of his Majesty’s Household. 

-— Lord Charles Bentinck to be Treasurer 
of his Majesty’s Household. 

— lLont George Thomas Beresford to be 
Comptroller of his Majesty's Houschold. 

— General Samucl Hise to be Master of 
the Household. 

— Major General the Hon. Charles Stew- 
art, Hon, Augustus Cavendish Bradshaw, and 
Major General T. H. ‘Turner to be Grooms of 
his Stajesty’s Bed-chamber. 

Admiralty Offiecr, dug. This day the 
folowing promotions of Flag Officers took 
place, riz. 

Admirals of the White—Robert Man, 
Esq. and John Henry, Esq.—to be Admi- 
rals of the Red. 

Admirals of the Blue—Sir Charles. H. 
Knowles, Bart. Hon. Thomas Pakenhani, 
Robert Deans, Esq. and James Hawkins 


Whitshed, Fsq.—to be Adimira!s of the 
White. 

Vice-Admirals of the Red—Ldward Tyre 
rel Smith, Esq. Sir Thomas Graves, kK. B 
Thomas M*Namara Russel, Esq. Sir Henry 
Trollope, Knight, and Sir Henry Edwyn 
Stanhope, Bart.—to be Admirals of the 
Blue. | 

Vice-Admirals of the White—Sir Isaac 
Coifin Greenly, Bart. John Aylmer, Esq. 
samuel Osborn, Esq. Richard Boger, Hsq. 
John Child Purvis, Esq. and Theophilus 
Jones. Esq.--to be Viee-Admirals of the Red. 

Vice-Admirals of the Blue—John Mac- 
Dougell, James Alms, Fsq. Eliah 
Harvey, Esq. Sir Edmund Nagle, Knight. 
John Wells, Esq. Richard Grindall, Esq. 
George Martin, Esq. Sir Richard John 
Strachan, Bart. and K. B. Sir William Sid- 
ney Sinith, Knight, and Thomas Sothcby, 
Esqy.—to be Vice-Adinirals of the White. 

Rear-Admirals of the Red—Roebert De- 
vereux Fancourt, Esq. Sir Edward Butler, 
Bart. Hon. Robert Stopford, Mark Robin- 
son, Esq. Thomas Revell Shivers, Eso. 
Francis Pickmore, Esq. John Stephens Hall, 
Esq. John Dilkes, Esq. William Leehmeres 
Esq, and Thomas Foley, Esq.—io be Vices 
Admirals of the Blue. 

Reer-Admirals of the White— Rowley 
Bulteel, Esq. William Luke, 
George Manley, Esq. John Osborn. Fa 
Edmund Crawley, Esq. Charles Boyles, 
Sis Williams, Knt., Thos Hainilton, 
Sx T. B. Thompson, Burt. John Lar horns. 
Ksq. William Hargood, Esq. George 
gory, Esq. John Ferrier, Esq. Bicherd tn- 
cledon Bury, Esq. and Robert S!ocrsuiny 
Usq.—to be Rear-Admirals of the Red. 

Rear-Admirals of the Blue —- Wilh 
Bligh, Esq. Lawrence William Halsted, Ds 
Edward Oliver Osborn, Esq. Sir Harry bh. 
Neale, Bart. Sir Joseph S. Yorke, Knight, 
ion. Arthur K. Legge, Francis Faveri.an, 
Esq. Karl of Galloway, Thomas F. Free 
mantle, Sir Francis Laforey, Bart. 
Philip Charles Durham, Esq. Israel Peilew. 
Esq. Alexander Fraser, Esq. Benjamin 
lowell, Esq. George Johnston Hope. Fu: 
Lord Amelins Beauclerk, William Taylor, 
Esq. James Nicoll Morris, I'sq. George 
don, Esq. William Brown, Esq. and sommes 
Byam Martin, Esq.—to be Rear-Admita> 
of the White. 


The following Post Captains were promotes 
the rank of Rear-Admirals of the 
Wm. J. Hope, Esq. | S. H. Linzee, Bsa. 
Lord H. Paulett. Jas. Carpenter, te 
Chas. W. Patterson, | Robert Berton. bs 
Esq. Graham Moore, 
G. Cockburn, M. H. Seott, 
Thos. Surridge, Esq. | Joseph Hanwe!!. 
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Fd. J. Foote, Esq. 
Richard Lee, Esq. 
\W. Pierrepont, Esq. 


Henry Wm. Bayn- 
tun, 

Hon. F. F. Gardiner. 

Sir R. King, Bart. Peter Halkett, Esq. 

Ed. Gritith, Esq. Wim. Bedford, Esq. 

Captains Pulteney Malcoim, C. V. Pen- 
rose, James Bissett, and the Hon, Charles 
Elphinstone Fleming, to be Colonels of the 
Rovai Marines, in the room of Admirals 
William Johnstone Hope, Lord Henry Pau- 
lett, George Cockburn, and Samuel Hood 
Linzee. 

Whitehall, Aug. 15. This day the Prince 
Revent granted the dignities of Baron, Kart, 
and Marquis of Great Britain and Treland, to 
Charles, Earl of Northampton, 2nd his heirs 
male, by the titles of Baron Wilmington, 
karl Compton, and Marquis of the county 
of Northampton. 

— The dignities of Earl and Marquis of 
Great Britain and Ireland, to John Jeffreys 
Rar! Camden, K. G. and his heirs male, by 
the titles Earl of the county of Brecknock. 
and Marquis Camden. 

— ‘Phe dignities of Viscount and Earl of 
Great Britain and Ireland, to Henry Baron 
Mulgrave and his heirs male, by the titles 
of Viscount Normenby, and burl of Mul- 
grave. 

— The dignities of Viscount and Earl of 
Great Britain and Lreland, to Kdward Baren 
Harewood, and his heirs male, by the titles 
of Viscount Lascelles, and Keri of Hare- 
wood. 

Whitehall, Aug. 18. This day, the Prince 
Regent granted the dignity of a Marquis of 
Great Britain and Ireland to Arthur Earl of 
Wellington, K. B. and bis heirs male, by 
the title of Marquis of Wellington. 

War Office, dug. 18. In consideration of 
the King’s German Legion baving so fre- 
quently distinguished themselves against the 
enemy, and particularly upo the occasion 
vi the recent victory obtained near Salemza- 
ca, his Royal Highness the Prince Regent is 
pleased, in the name and on the vehalt of 
his Majesty, to command, that the of8cers 
Who are now serving with temporary rank 
ut the several regiments of that corps, shall 
ave permanent rank in the British army 
trom the date of their respective commir- 
Solis. 

Whitehall, dug. 21. This day, the Prince 
Rezent nominated Lieut.-Gen. Sir Stapieton 
Cotton, Bart. to be an extra Knight of the 
Order of the Bath. 

Whitehall, Aug. 25. The Prince Regent 
was this day pleased, by an especial werrant, 
to grant to Arthur Marquis of Wellington, 
K. B. and Commander in Chict of bis Ma- 
Jesty’s forces in Spain and Portugel, his 
Majesty's royal license end permission, that 
he and his descendants may bear, as a royal 


augmentation, im dhe dexier quarior of the 
armsop Wellesley, AN ESCOCHEON CU ARGED 
WITH THE CROSSES OF Sr Gronck, ST 
ANDREW, AND ST Parnrics, being ie 
ion Badge of the united kingdom of Gres! 
tain and lreiend, as @ lasting memorial of 
the glorious and transcendent achievements 
of the said Arthur Marquis of Wellington, 
on various important occasions, but more 
particularly in the recent brilliant and de- 
cisive victory obtained over the French 
army, by the troops under his command, 
near Salamanca, on the 22d day of July last. 

IVhitehall, Sept 1. This day, the Prince 
Regent appointed the Earl of Buckingham- 
shire, Viscount Castlereagh, Ear) Bathurst, 
Viscount Sidmouth, the Marl of Liverpool, 
the Right Hon. Nicholas Vansittart, Lord 
Teignmouth, the Right Hon. Thomas Wal- 
lace, Viscount Lowther, the Right Hon. 
John Sullivan, and Lord Apsley to be his 
Majesty’s Commissioners fur the manage- 
ment of the aflairs of India. 

July 27. The Univerrity of Edinburgh 
conferred the degree of Doctor in Divinity 
on the Rev. Alexander Irvine, miniiter of 
Little Dunkeld. 

The University and King’s College of 
Aberdeen have conferred the degree et Docs 
tor in Divinity upon the Rev. John Bethune, 
minister of Dornoch and the Rev. Alex. 
Downie, minister of Loeh-Alsh. 

Edward Hay Mackenzic, of Newhall 
and Cromarty, has presented the Rey. 
Charles Moethiesoi, to be assistant and suc- 
cessor to the Rey. John Mathieson, minister 
of Kilmuic Easier Presbytery of Tain. 


July 18. At Dunvegan Castle, the Lady 
of J. N. Maclead, of Macleod, Esq. a son 
and heir. 

25. At Dalye!! Lode, the Lady of John 
Dalyail, Esq.‘of Lingo, soa. 

27. At Shenston, Mrs Feulis, of Wood- 
hall, @ som 

28. Mrs J.C. Mack, Howe Street, a 
daughter. 

39. At Charleton, the Lady of J. Anstrue 
ther Thomson, Esq. a daughter. 

— At Kilmun House, Argyleshire, the 
Lady of Alexander Campbell, Esq. of Balo- 
chvle, son 

— At Edinburgh, the Lady of J Scott, 
Esq. a son. 

August L. At Maymount, Mrs Hogarth, 
a daughter. 

At Laws, Mrs Thomson, a danehter. 

3. At Old Aberdeen, Mrs Colonei forbes, 
a daughter. 

4. At Hillsborough, the Marchioness of 
Downshire, a son and heir. 

Ang. 8. 
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Aug. 3. At Larchmount, Mrs P. Uwart, a 
won. 

— The Lady of Mr Fraser of Farraline, a 
daughter. 


10. Mrs Alexander Douglas, Prince's. 


Street, a daughter. 

Li. In Queen Street, Mrs F. Walker, a 

12. At Kincraig, Mrs M'intosh of Bal- 
nespick, 2 son. 

14. At Durie, in Fifeshire, the Lady of 
Mathew Fortescue, Esq. a son. 

17. At the Manse of Mid Calder, Mrs 
Sommers, 2 son. 

Is. At Stobo Castle, Lady Elizabeth 
Montgomery, a daughter, 

— At Portobeilo, Lady Elibank, a 
son. 

On the 19th current, at Bainticld the 
Lady of George Joseph Beli, Esq. advocate, 

21 At Batlindaiioch, the Lady of George 
Macpherson Grant, Esq. of Ballindalloch 
and Invereshie, M. P. a son. 

— At Edinburgh, Mra I. Brodie, Nor- 
thumberland Street, a son. 

22. At Caldwell, Mrs Mure, a daugh- 
ter. 

26. Mrs Grant, Duke Street, a daugh- 
ter. 

27. At Edinburgh, the Lady of David 
Clephane, Esq. Commissioner of Excise, a 

Sept. 3. At Edinburgh, the Lady of Pro- 
fessor David Ritchie, a daughter. 

Lately, ‘The Countess of Caledon, a son 
and heir. 

— At Uythe, the Lady of Major-Gen- 
eral Mackenzie, a son. 

—- At London, the Lady of Coionel Dal- 
vell Assistant Adjitant-General to the Home 
Department, a daughter. 

— At Geneva Barracks, the Lady of 
Major Balfour, of the 40th regiment, a 
daughter. 

— At Gottenburgh, the Lady of William 
Gordon, Peg. a sen and heir. 


MARRIAGES, 


July 21. At Woodhorn, Northumberland, 
the Reverend Daniel Hunter, of Glasgow, 
minister of Widdringten, to Miss Grey, 
eldest daughter of Charles Grey, Esq. of 
Morrick. 

27. At Invermoriston, Rederick Kilgour 
Mackenzie, Esq. of Flowerburn, to Ann, 
second daughter of the late Colonel Grant, 
of Glenmorigton. 

28. At Linkwood, Lieutenant - Colonel 
Stowart, of the Sth West India regiment, to 
Aioss Mary Brown, second daughter of George 
Brown, Esq, 


Aug. 28. At Wartling Church, §, Boone 
Inglis, Esq. paymaster 2d light battalion 
King’s German Legion, to Miss Mary Bar- 
rett Curteis, eldest daugliter of Edward 
Jeremiah Curtecis, of Windmill Hill, Esq. 
Sussex. 

31. At Edinburgh, Mr William Craig, 
surgeon, R. N. to Miss Janet Anderson, 
only daughter of the late Mr Henry Ander- 
son, merchant, Glasgow. 

— At Selkirk, Mr Gilbert Amos, writer, 
Hawick, to Miss Margaret Veitch, youngest 
daughter of Mr Veitch, Selkirk. 

— At Brunston house, Mr James Ste- 
venson, merchant, Leith, to Janet, second 
‘daughter of James Searth, Esq. merchant, 
Leith 

Aug. 4. The Reverend Thomas Chalmers, 
minister of the Gospel, Kilmany, to Grace, 
second daughter of Captain Pratt, of tho Ist 
Royal Veteran battalion. 

— At Perth, Mr Charles Read, of Roslin 
bleachtield, to Miss Isabella, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late Mr John Read of Stormont- 
field. 

— At West Colinton, the Reverend Mi 
William Bryce, minister of Aberdour, to 
Miss Jane Grahame, fourth daughter of 
James Grahame, Esq. Mugdock Castle. 

— At Andefston, William T. Johastone, 
Esq. of Knockhill, to Miss Jane Braidie. 

— At View Park, Burntsficld Links, 
John Watson, jun. Esq. merchant in Leith, 
to Elizabeth, daughter of James Inglis, sq. 
banker in Edinburgh. 

5. At Banif, Mr Alexander Allan, mer- 

~ chant, Leith, to Sarah, youngest daughter 
of the late John Grant, Esq. of Kincarciney 
Aberdeenshire. 

— At Edinburgh, William Little, Esq. 
Lieutenant in his Majesty’s 92d regiment ot 
foot, to Miss Martha Louisa Robson, daugh- 
ter of the late Colonel Robson, Governor of 
St Helena. 

7. Richard Henry Bonnycastle, Esq of 
the Royal engineers, to Frances, second 
daughter of Captain Williem Johnston, 
of Edinburgh. 

— At Salisbury Green, John Smyth, Es. 
writer to the signet, to Miss Anne Dick. 
second daughter of the late 5ir Wilham 
Dick, Bart. of Prestonfcid. 

At London, Lientenant-Colonel Mcl- 
lish, of Hodsack Priory, in the county of 
Nottingham, to Harriet, daughter of or 
Marchioness Dowager of Lansdowne, 2m 
co-heiress of the late Sir Duke Gifford, Bart. 

10. At Eskmount, James Carnegy, 4- 
of Balnamoon, to Miss Mary Anne Hunter, 
daughter of the late David Hunter, Esq, of 
Blackness. 

11. At London, William Howe Knig 


Exskine, of Pittadric, Esq. Lieut.-Colone’ 
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Deaths. 


in the 27th regiment of foot, to Miss Nor- 
mand, only daughter of Captain James Nore 
mand, in the. service of the Honourable 
East India Company. 

Aug.15, At Montrose, Mr John Parke, of 
{.oudon, to Christian, second daughter of 
James Dickson, Esq. of Montrose. 

17. At Edinburgh, Thomas Rutherford, 
Fsq. of Ancrun Craig, to Miss Bunyan, 
daughter of Mr Thomas Bunyan, farmer, 
Cavers Mains. 

18. At Stonehouse, Mr George Paterson, 
of the Bank of Scotland, to Jane, eldest 
daughter of Mr James Neilson, merchant, 
Baltimore. 

19% At Tain, Mr David Ross, writer 
there, to Christian, youngest daughter of 
the late William Sutherland, Esq. Sheriil- 
Substitute of Sutherland. 

21. At Shields, Captain and Adjutant 
Thomas Clark, Forfar militia, to Miss Jean 
Munro, daughter of Quartermaster Munro. 

31. At Glen-Stewart, Henry Alexander 
Douglas, Esq. third son of the late Sir 
William Douglas, Bart. of Kelhead, to Eli- 
zabeth Dalzell, youngest daughter of the 
late Robert Dalzell, Esq. of Gienae. 

— At Mount Ploridou, David Kay, Esq. 
of Duntiglenan, merchant, Glasgow, to Mrs 
Jane Reid. 

— At Mountblow, Mr James Graham, 
manufacturer, Glascow, to Miss Sophia 
Bowie, daughter af Henry Bowie, Esq. 

— At Perth, William Henderson, M. D. 
to Margaret, daughter of the late Mr James 
Morison, merchant. 

— At Millburn, Harry Thomson, Esq. of 
the Honourable East India Company’s ssr- 
vice, to Jane, second daughter of the Rever- 
end ‘Thomas Burns, Renfrew. 

Sept. 1. At London, Sir J. Bland Burges, 
of Bean Port, Sussex, Bart. to the Right 
Honourable Lady Margaret Fordyce, sister 
of the Earl of Balcarras, 

«-- At Garthamlock, Mr Rober M‘Farlane, 
distiller, Port Dundas, to Marion, youngest 
daughter of John Harvey, Esq. 

2. At Greenock, Peter Reddie, Esq. Royal 
Navy, to Cecilia Duncanson, daughter of 
James Noble, Esq. late merchant there. 


DEATHS. 

Feb. 17. At Masulipatam, John Jameson, 
Fsq. surgeon in the service of the Honour- 
able East India Company, eldest son of Dr 
Jamesou of Edinburgh. 

May 21. At Pennant Vere, Jamaica, Mr 
Robert Spence, eldest son of Mr Spence, 
Jeweller, Edinburgh, esteemed and lament- 
ed by all who knew him. 

June 9. At Demerary, Alexander Macrae, 
Esq. a member of the Court of Policy of 
shat colony, and chief of the respectable and 
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ancient family of his name in the Highlands 
of Scotland. 

21. At Lucea, Jameien, Mr Don. Camp- 
bell, second son of the late Archibald Camp- 
bell, Esq. of Lerags, Argylisbire. 

23. At Salamance, while gallantly leading 
on his company to an adack on the French 
forts at that place, Captain Sir George Col- 
quhoun, Bart. of Tillyquhoun, of the 2d or 
Queen's Royals, much and just! regretted. 

— At Falmouth, Jamaica, Mr William 
Gillespie, eldest son of the late William Gi'- 
lespie, Esq. merchant, Edinbur:h. 

July 4. At London, Donaid Males!tm, 
of Mountpetier, Jamaica genera’ in 
the provincial militia, and member ef the 
House of Assembly in thst ishind. 

10. At Berlin, Professor Wiidenow, the 
celebrated botanist. 

15. At Ballisparden, near Fort Georce, 
Capt. Allan M‘Vherson, of the 9th Royal 
Veteran battalion, 

17. Mrs Sophia Heriot, widow of the de- 
ceased Captain Robert R. Campbell, late of 
the 36th regiment of foot. 

23. At Lochtinehead, Huh Fletcher, in 
the 90th year of his age; who at times fol- 
lowed the occupation of a fisher, and, til 
Within ten days of his death, was seen fre- 
quently to his waist in the water, when pur- 
suing his favourite sport. 

— Aged 94, John Davies, Esq. first cou- 
sin to his Grace the Duke of Norfolk, and 
Captain in the Royais.—This gallant vete- 
ran took his degree at Cambridge, in the 
year 1733, and soon afterwards entered into 
the above regiment, in which he served with 
great reputation et the bettlés of Dcttingen, 
lontenoy, and during all the German war. 
He was selected to succeed the immortal 
Wolfe as aid-de-camp to ihe celebrated Ge- 
neral Hawley. In the year 1702 his Ma- 
jesty, at the particular request of William, 
Duke of Cumberland, was most graciously 
pleased to permit his retiring on full pay. 

29. At the manse of Colmoncll, Mr Ro- 
bert Mochrie, late postmaster, Bathgate. 

30. At Rathicagne, in the @.cen’s coun- 
ty, Sir John Parnell, Bart. 

— At Knowsouth, Roxburghshire, Mrs 
Ainslie, widow of the late Thomas Ainslic, 
Esq.,of Overwells. 

— At Edivburgh, Miss Christian Cheape. 

Ave. 1. At Worthington, aged 70 vears, 
Ambrose Serle, Esq. one of the Commirsion- 
ers of the Transport Board. 

— At Fdinburgh, Mrs Taylor, widow 
of the late John Taylor, Esq. writer to the 
signet. 

2. On the coast of Norway, Mr J. Lan- 
ders, Assistant-Surgeon on board his Majes- 
ty’s ship Horatio, of the wounds he receiv- 
od when cutting out two Danish armed ves- 
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sels, and an Ametican, their poze. He was 
a most amiable and much respected young 
man. 

Ang. 2. In Prince’s Street, Anne Margaret 
Anderson, wife of David Irving, LLD. cmi- 
nently beloved, and deeply regretted by her 
family and friends. 

3. At Domfries, Mr Andrew Finlay, late 
editor of the Dumfries and Galloway Cou- 
There 

— At Stirling, Mrs Bruce, wife of Mr 
David Bruce, merchant there. 

4. Mr John Carmichzel, candle manufac- 
turer, Water Gate, in the 64th year of his 
age. 

— At Torquay, Devon, aged 25, Marga- 
ret, eldost daughter of Sir John Stuart, Bart. 
of Ailanbank. 

@. Robert Waldie, Esq. of Carlisle, of 
the late firm of Scott, Lamb, Waldie, and 
Co. 

7. At Ardgowan, in the 74th year of his 
age, Sir John Shaw Stewart, of Greenock 
and Blackhall, Bart. He is succeeded in his 
title and estates by his nephew, Michael S. 
Nicolson, Esq. of Carnock, now Sir Michael 
Shaw Stewart. 

—~ At Fdinburgh, Capt. Alexander Chis- 
holin, of the 72d regiment, in consequence 
of wounds received at the taking of the 
Freneh colony at the Cape of Good Hope, 
under ieutenant-General Sir David Baird, 
wecclerated by a severe cold, caucht when 
in canrp in the county of Donegal, Ireland, 
in the summer of IS]1, the combined effects 
of which he bore with that fortitude and pa- 
tience so peculiarly his own. 

S. At Dublin, General Vallencey, one of 
the ViceePresidents of the Dublin Society. 

— At Bilboa, Mr Henry Hann, for ma- 
ry years factor to the late Right Honour- 
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able Lord President Miler, and Lord Gleite 


-lee. 


11. At Strathmartin House, Rear-Admi- 
ral Laird, of Strathmartin. 

14, At Edinburgh, Mrs Eliz. Houston 
wife of John Campbell, Esq. Receiver-Ge. 
nerail of the Customs for Scotland. 

15, At Edinburgh, Mas Mark Doug'as, 
widow of William M:Ewan, Esq. of Muck- 
ly, writer to the signet. 

16. At Carlourie, Robert Stewart Falco. 
ner, youngest son of David Falconer, Esq. 
of Carlourie. 

_-- At Edinburgh, Mrs Ferguson, relict of 
Nei! Fergusson Esq. of Balmacruchie, advo- 
cate. 

20. At Maybole, John Niven, Esq. of 
Rirklandhill, in the 88th year of his age. 

21. At Park Place, Wigtonshire, Miss 
Elizabeth Hathorn, daughter of the late 
Hugh Hathorn, Esq. of Castlerigg. 

— At Kilmarnock, William Muir, Esq. 
late surgeon, in the 88th year of his age. 

24, At Windlestone, in the county of 
Durham, in the 72d year of his age, Sir 
John Eden, Bart. eldest brother to Lord 
Auckland, and to Lord Henlev. 

— At Portobello Mrs Broughton, relict of 
Edward Broughton, Esq. late Accountant 
Gencral of Exise. 

25. At Durham, Frederick Humberstone. 
youngest son of John Mackenzie of Apple- 
cross, Esq. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Robert Wemyss 
late Deacon of the Incorporation of Bonnet- 
makers, Council and Dean of Guild officer 


‘of that city.—In public and private life he 


was greatly respected as a worthy honest 
aman, and his death is much regretted by his 
relatives, and a numerous circle of friends 
and acquaintances. 


Price of Stocks. ! 
Bank 3 per cent. 
Isi2. | Stock. | Omnium. | Consols. 
Aug. 226 | 64 prem. 
Sept. 7] 2245] 82 prem. 
21.) —— | 6} prem. 594 


Prices of Oat, Peasc, and Bevley Meal, in 
Edinburgh Market, per peck. 


604 | 
504 | | 


Pease and 

tsi2. Oatmeal. Barley Meal. 
} Bolls, | Price. | Bolls.! Price. | 
Sept. 300 [38 60 | 24 00 | 
250 [38 OO} 72 | 24 Go | 
15] 100 | 38 00} 77 | 24 00 | 
22.) 500 | 26 00} T4 | 20 Go | 


Prices of Grain per quarter Corn Exchang’s 


1812. | Wheat. | Bariey.| Oais. | Pease. 

Aug.3l. | 92152 | 60 67 | 64 76 is 
Sept. 7.| 85150] 56 64] 56 68] 75 50 
80148 | 54 62 57 65] TE 

21.) 66144] 48 58] 50 60 | 66 79 


Prices of Grain at Haddington. 


Isl2. | Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Pease; 
Auz.28. | 70 89] 50 58] 45 57] 40 
Sept.4. 70 91} 50 58] 47 40 
70 50 a8] 47 58] 
is. | 50 97] 93 40] 25 37] 40 9° 
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